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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF “MODERN THEOLOGY” 
IN HOLLAND. 


“ Nowhere in Europe is the conflict of opinion more earnest and sin- 
cere [than it is in Holland]; nowhere perhaps, —not even in Germany, 
—has theological science assumed a bolder or more decisive tone, 
though always within the limits of profound reverence, and an unenfee- 
bled attachment to the divine essence of the gospel.” — F¥. F. Tayler. 


“Some of the most valuable critical works of the present day, on the 
Old and New Testaments, are only to be read in Dutch originals.” — 
Bishop Colenso. 


I. 


Durine the stormy period at the close of the last and the open- 
ing of the present century, Holland passed through no less than 
five constitutions (republican, monarchical, and aristocratic), be- 
sides figuring as a province of the great Empire, — and all within 
fifteen years. At the close of this period, however, the country 
was left in a state of quiet religious fraternization and optimism, 
moving with a cautious liberalism along the old lines of faith, 
which showed how little hold the spiritual actions and reactions of 
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Germany and France had as yet obtained over the country that 
had felt the political shock of the age so severely. 

A moderate Biblical supernaturalism, allowing mild attempts to 
smooth down some of the most startling difficulties of the Old 
Testament stories, encouraging exegesis, but not dreaming of the 
larger aspects of criticism, drifting gently but steadily away from 
the orthodoxy of the Synod of Dort, sinking all differences be- 
tween Church and Church, and uniting Christians on the implicit 
basis of the Bible as the revealed word of God,—such is the 
idyllic picture given of the spirit of the churches of Holland from 
1815 to 1836 by almost all historians, and by the churches them- 
selves. ° 

It is true that there was a party of irreconcilables, and that 
more than one ecclesiastical battle was fought during this reign of 
peace. But yet the period is strongly marked by the sinking of 
special church distinctions, particularly those between the Re- 
formed Church and the Remonstrant Brotherhood, and by the 
general prevalence of doctrinal laxity and unquestioning Biblical 
supernaturalism. 

Thus, in 1817, Scharp, a member of the Reformed Church who, 
not very many years before, had written virulently against the 
union of the Remonstrants and Reformed, now composed a poet- 
ical epitaph for the Remonstrant Frets which ends, “ There (that 
is, in heaven) Gomarus and Arminius will not contend forever, 
since their names, thank God, even here on earth, have both 
melted into that of Christian;” and, in 1834, the Remonstrant 
professor, Van der Hoeven, in his commemorative address on the 
bicentenary of the institution of the Remonstrant Seminary, closes 
with the words, “ At the end of my discourse I have only one 
more hope to utter, — that a third day of jubilee may never dawn 
upon this Seminary.’’ . 

This. spirit of fraternization among the churches was accom- 
panied by a considerable degree of doctrinal freedom. The “ cor 
ecclesize ’’ — predestination — cannot, of course, have been looked 
upon as a vital point by those who thought of a reconciliation be- 
tween Remonstrants and Reformed ; and an improved exegesis had 
done much to shake the basis of the whole scheme of orthodoxy. 
On the other hand, the Bible was looked upon as the infallible and 
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only basis of Christian faith, and that too in virtue of its miracu- 
lous credentials. The argument of Christian evidences was briefly 
this : * — 

The authority of the Old Testament and of the apostles rests upon 
that of Jesus, the authority of Jesus rests upon the miracles he per- 
formed. We know that these miracles really took place, because the 
Evangelists from their character wished, and from their circumstances 
were able, to speak the truth. We know that the Evangelists wrote the 
Gospels assigned to them from the testimony of the fathers, &c., and 


the authenticity of their works again is a matter of evidence that can be 
satisfactorily made out. 


II. 


Such was the prevailing temper of the theological and ecclesi- 
astical world, in 1836, when a certain student of theology at 
Utrecht, J. H. Scholten, wrote his doctoral dissertation on “ The 
Love of God toward Man, the Chief Point of the Christian Reli- 
gion.” Scholten was already much dissatisfied with the cold, 
mechanical view of Christian evidences just described. Rous- 
seau’s words, ‘‘ Que d’hommes entre Dieu et moi,” and “ Je n’ai 
jamais pu croire que Dieu m’ordonnait sous peine de l’enfer d’étre 
si savant,” had made a deep impression upon him; and he could 
hardly believe that, as he afterwards put it, “not until A had 
certified that B had declared that C was of opinion that D was in 
a position to know, &c., that Eusebius really wrote the ecclesias- 
tical history that bears his name, and that, therefore, as he de- 
clares, Papias and Irenzeus did really say that the Apostle Mat- 
thew wrote the first Gospel, would it be finally certain that Jesus 
had performed miracles and risen from the grave ; on the strength 
of which facts it would then be proved that he was right in call- 
ing himself the Son of God, and that, therefore, what he taught, 
and what he said about the Old Testament, must be received, 
with no further proof, upon divine authority.” ‘ Must,” he ex- 
claims, “all this line of witnesses, stretching through eighteen 
centuries, be heard before the Christian can boldly raise his heart 





* The analyses and epitomes of books or opinions contained in this 
article are printed in a smaller type than the rest of the text, to avoid 
the possibility of any confusion between the writer’s statement of per- 
sonal opinion and his account of the opinion of others. 
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to the Father of spirits, before he can love his brother as himself, 
and fix his hopes on a blessed immortality ?” 

The difficulties which Scholten thus formulated in later years 
had already induced him, in 1836, to adopt and defend the revo- 
lutionary opinion that not the authenticity of the Bible, but the 
love of God to man, was the corner-stone of the Christian’s hope. 

This work seems to have excited but little attention, perhaps 
because it was immediately followed by a much more startling 
phenomenon, — that of the rise of the school of Groningen. 

In 1837 appeared the first number of “ Waarheid in Liefde”’ 
(Truth in Love), the organ of the Groningen theologians. Hof- 
stede de Groot, Rareau, and Van Oordt were then professors of 
theology at the University of Groningen. Two years before they 
had founded a little ‘* Theological Society”’ which had revealed 
to them a surprising harmony of beliefs and feelings among 
themselves and certain friends, together with a wide departure, 
on their part, from the received views. In 1837 they determined 
to preach their gospel to the world. In brief it was this : — 


Revelation is education. God educates the world by special and uni- 
versal means, and there are, therefore, special and universal revelations. 
Nature, history, conscience, are universal revelations or means of edu- 
cation; the lives of prophets, above all the life of Jesus, are special 
revelations or means of education. But the revelation is contained in 
the life of the prophet, and the Bible, therefore, is not the revelation, 
but the record of the revelation. 


In fact, the Groningen theologians had “ taken the bold leap 
from the Bible into the gospel.” 


So, too, faith is not a holding of any proposition or propositions for 
true, but a living in Jesus with head, heart, and soul. 


Again, the Groningen theologians combated the main points of 
orthodoxy far more directly and boldly than had been customary 
before their time. Hofstede de Groot, as a boy, had wept and 
prayed through many a sleepless hour, in terror of eternal dam- 
nation ; as a student he had determined to devote himself to let- 
ters if he found the doctrine of “ rejection’’ in the Bible ; and as 
a man he emphatically renounced this doctrine, and at the same 
time earnestly defended the belief in the freedom of man’s will. 
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The doctrines of the Trinity, the vicarious sacrifice, &c., were 
also rejected by the Groningers. 

On the other hand, the theologians of Groningen were super- 
naturalists through and through. Jesus, according to them, had 
existed in a perfect state in heaven, before his sojourn upon earth 
began, and was therefore removed altogether from the category of 
mankind in any ordinary sense. This deduction the Groningers 
endeavored to escape, and one of them wrote a treatise on the 
question, “Is such spiritual development as that of Jesus upon 
earth inconsistent with the perfect condition of his pre-existence 
in hgaven? If not, what view are we to take of the connection 
between the two?” But the logical weakness of an intermediate 
position between the assertion of the deity, and the frank recog- 
nition of the simple humanity of Jesus, has never been fairly 
overcome, either at Groningen or elsewhere. 

The weak point of the Groningers was criticism and exegesis. 
Their strong point was the vitality and spiritual earnestness of 
their conception of Christianity and the Christian revelation as a 
life, not a doctrine. New light and life broke upon many a 
sleepy congregation when a pupil of the Groningen school became 
its pastor, and perhaps no set of men have done more to quicken 
the religious life and consciousness of Holland than they. 

But the Groningen school has no history. The Groningen pro- 
fessors published seven hand-books “on all the chief branches of 
theology, prepared by three individuals [Hofstede de Groot, Pa- 
reau, and Van Oordt’s successor, Muurling], but the offspring of 
one and the same spirit,”’ the journal “ Waarheid in Liefde ” lived 
on till the close of 1872, small points were sometimes modified, 
, and individuals passed in and out of the ranks of the school; but 
Hofstede de Groot had formed, soon after 1831, convictions of 
which he could say, in 1872, that “ neither arguments of others, 
nor doubt, nor death itself, could deprive’’ him, and he who stood 
in the van of liberal thought in 1837 is looked upon as a pillar of 
the conservative school in 1875. The world has gone on, and the 
Groningers have stood still. They will have a good account of 
faithful work to give, but for us they have no history. 
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Til. 


The pronounced anti-Calvinism of the Groningers, however, 
roused the latent Calvinism of a great propor‘ion of tho Dutch 
people. It appeared that the irreconcilables had been by no 
means purged out of the church, and the Groningers had to en- 
counter the most bitter opposition from every quarier. 

I have said that Scholten’s doctoral disputation was perhaps 
eclipsed by the Groningen movement. If so, its author was des- 
tined to enjoy an ample revenge. The crown of heresy was soon 
to be torn from the heads of Pareau and Hofstede de Groot, and 
to be placed on the brows of Scholten and his followers. . 

At first, Scholten had rejoiced in the teaching of the Groningen 
” school, which fell in well enough with his own views ; but he could 
not long rest in it. If the Groningers had offended orthodoxy by 
denying the Trinity, &c.; if they had offended the old liberals by 
finding their revelation, not in the Bible, but in what the Bible 
recorded, they failed permanently to satisfy Scholten on account 
of the unreal views of the nature of Jesus which resulted from 
their halting between the conceptions of him as a heavenly won 
and asa man. Accordingly, Scholten delivered an inaugural ad- 
dress as Professor in the Athenzeum of Francker on “ The Duty 
of Theology to Avoid, in its Conception of Jesus, even the Least 
Approach to Docetism.”’ 

This oration gave great offense. Some said it was pantheistic, 
some said that, if Groningen was Arian, Francker was Socinian ; 
and then “ what presumption to brand theologians, who had too 
much reverence for the gospel to bow down before the latest phil- 
osophical fashion, with the opprobrious nicknames of extinct her- 
etics!”’ 

Little disturbed by these attacks, Scholten continued his work, 
and, in 1843, delivered an inaugural address as Professor at Leiden 
on “The Witness to its own Truth and Divinity Borne by the Chris- 
tian Religion in the Human Heart.” The direction taken by his 
thoughts is sufficiently indicated by the title. For a considerable 
period the works of Scholten will furnish the thread by the aid of 
which we must trace the progress of Dutch theology; but here 
we must leave him for a moment, and introduce one or two new 
names. 
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In 1845 two eminent pupils of the University of Utrecht, 
Doedes and Van Oosterzee, the latter already famed for his won- 
derful eloquence as a preacher, undertook with others to- edit 
a “ Journal of Scientific Theology.” The announcement of this 
periodical met a hearty welcome, for Holland was beginning to be 
more accessible to German influences and ideas than it had been, 
and was painfully conscious of being somewhat behindhand in its 
theology and philosophy. The first article in the new journal was 
by Van Oosterzee, and was entitled, “ An Essay on the Present 
Position of Apologetic Science, and the Development it Should 
Receive in our Age.’’ Van Oosterzee took up much the same 
ground as that occupied by Scholten. The “miracle’’ proof of 
Christianity was rejected, and the “conscience”? or the “ emo- 
tions ’’ taken as the supreme arbiter of the truth of Christianity. 
This essay attracted a great deal of attention, but the most im- 
portant opposition came, not from orthodoxy, but from a heretic of 
very deep dye. C. W. Opzoomer, the universality of whose genius 
had already excited admiration when he was a student of law at 
Leiden, was now, or very shortly afterwards, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Utrecht, and had already tried his hand at theological 
controversy. It was he who now came forward with a powerful 
attack upon Van Oosterzee’s essay. Opzoomer himself was at 
this time a Pantheist, or Panentheist, of the school of Krause, 
believed that the speculative method of philosophy led to certain 
truth, and insisted that the reason, and not the emotional nature 
of man, was the sufficient, only guide and the supreme arbiter in 
matters of religion. Van Oosterzee defended his position, and 
before long Scholten, who denied the sufficiency of reason alone 
to bring us to God, was drawn into the controversy. The “ mira- 
cle” proof was rejected by all alike, but the question remained 
as to the special faculty by which man was led to the formation 
of an independent estimate of the truth of religious systems. Van 
Oosterzee and Scholten stood side by side in defense of the claims 
of conscience and man’s emotional nature to a voice in the matter, 
while Opzoomer crying, as Scholten afterwards put it, “ Mulier 
taceat in ecclesia,” vindicated the supreme right of reason. The 
controversy seems to have been conducted with many misunder- 
standings and much bitterness and even personality. It is curious 
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to notice what a complete change has come over the mutual rela- 
tions of the parties to this strange “ triangular duel.’’ Opzoomer 
is now a thorough empiricist, — the uncompromising foe of specu- 
lative philosophy, — founds his religious faith upon the direct 
knowledge given by the “ religious sense ’’ or “ religious feeling,” 
and rejects as utterly misleading all attempts to make reason guide 
us to religious truth and prove the existence of God. Scholten 
stands in this respect more nearly where he stood, but now, in- 
stead of having to maintain, in opposition to Opzoomer, that rea- 
son is not our only guide to religious truth, he has to maintain, 
against the same opponent, that it is one of our guides! And 
lastly, Scholten and Opzoomer, in spite of such points of disa- 
greement, now stand side by side among the foremost champions 
of the ‘* Modern School,’’ while Van Oosterzee is a bulwark of 
the conservative citadel of Utrecht! 


IV. 


The immediate results of this controversy were, first, to drive 
Van Oosterzee gradually behind the entrenchments of the old 
Biblical supernaturalism, and to urge Scholten, “ against whom 
this haven was closed for good,” to prosecute his philosophical and 
theological studies all the more earnestly, in the hope of arriving 
at some clear and definite conception of the relation between phi- 
losophy and Christianity. His lectures on “ Natural Theology,” 
and ‘The History of Religion and Philosophy,” * gave him abun- 
dant opportunity of following up this line of thought, and his rec- 
toral address in 1847 had reference to the same subject. 

Meanwhile orthodoxy had become restive, and was loud in its 
demands for a faithful adhesion to the doctrines of the Reformed 
Church, and the expulsion of those who defied them. This posi- 
tion of affairs induced Scholten to publish, in 1848, his “ Leer der 
Hervormde Kerk ’’ (Doctrine of the Reformed Church), — per- 
haps the best known of all his works. This remarkable book em- 
bodied the results of its author’s researches with regard to the 
fundamental principles of the Reformed Church. “ No church 


* He afterwards published a valuable History of Religion and Philoso- 
phy which has reached a third edition, and has been translated into Ger- 
man, French, and, in small part, English. 
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without a confession!” says Scholten. “To speak out its con- 
viction, and to lay down the principles to the recognition of which 
every member is bound, is a right that belongs to every society, 
and by the renunciation of which the church would destroy de 
facto her character as a religious union. . . . The Reformed 
Church, then, as a Christian, further as a Protestant, and still 
further as the Reformed Church, has certain definite fundamental 
principles which form her characteristie distinction from other reli- 
gious and social unions. To refuse her the right of announcing 
these fundamental truths, and making her membership dependent 
upon their hearty adoption, would be absurd.’’ Starting from 
this thesis, Scholten endeavors to show that the principles of the 
Reformed Church are not only compatible with the freest investi- 
gation, and the truest religious progress, but that they actually 
demand both the one and the other ;-.that all the defects which 
have hitherto clung to the doctrine of this Church will disappear 
as soon as her principles are thoroughly carried out in the light 
of modern speculation and science, and that they will then form 
the rallying-point round which all the sects may gather, inasmuch 
as the raison d’étre of each of them is to be found in a protest 
against some imperfection of the Reformed Church, rising, not 
from her principles, but from the necessity which has hitherto ex- 
isted of applying them under such imperfect conditions of philo- 
sophical and speculative thought. 

The first. volume of the work in which this bold attempt is. made 
is devoted to the formal principle of the Reformed Chureh, an- 
swering the question, How does man arrive at the truth? While 
the sccond deals with the material principle, answering the ques- 
tion, What is the truth ? 

After showing, in an introduction, that it is necessary to distin- 
guish between principles and special dogmas of the chureh, and 
that the chureh has in fact practically reeognized the distinction, 
Scholten goes on to maintain that “the Holy Scripture is the only 
fountain and the only test of the Christian profession.” This he 
takes as the formal principle of the Reformed Church, and de- 
fends it against the Roman Catholic view, which includes the books 
of the Apocrypha and tradition. 

2 
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This principle, that the Scripture is the Azstorical test of the Christian 
profession, decides nothing as to the truth of that profession, but lays 
upon the church which accepts it the duty of constantly revising the 
formulas in which it expounds Christianity, and dropping out of them 
whatever appears to be unscriptural. This duty is recognized and en- 
forced by the Reformed Church. In accordance with this very principle, 
the Christian doctrine as to the Holy Scripture must itself be tested by 
the Scripture ; and the result will be to draw a distinction, only imper- 
fectly and waveringly recognized by the founders of the Reformed 
Church, between “Scripture” and “God’s Word.” ‘God’s Word,” 
then, or “the religion revealed in Jesus, as testified by the Scripture,” 
is the Christian religign. But on what authority are we to receive it as 
true? Clearly not on that of the Scripture itself, nor on that of coun- 
cils and institutions which appeal for their own authority to the Scrip- 
ture, for this would be to argue in a circle; nor yet on the strength of 
the miracles, and the chain of evidence by which they are supported, a 
line of argument which breaks down at every point. The reformers saw 
this, and, rejecting alike the ecclesiastical sanction of Rome and the 
rationalistic sanction of the Socini, appealed to the “testimony of the 
Holy Spirit” in support of the authority of the Scripture. This was an 
enormous step in advance, but the doctrine of the “testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti,” as held by the reformers, needs revision. In the first place, it 
can only prove the ¢ruth, not the authority, of the Scripture; in the next 
place, it can only judge of “ God’s Word,” not of the merely historical 
or scientific statements of Scripture ; and, lastly, it must be conceived 
as the witness of God through the reason and conscience of man, not as 
a supernatural and immediate gift. This doctrine allows its full rights 
to historical criticism, and the freedom with which Luther, Zwingle, 
Ecolampadius, and Calvin treated questions of Scriptural criticism and 
history. The hearty welcome they gave to scientific research shows that 
the great founders of Protestantism were far from sharing the narrow 
prejudices of those who give themselves out as their only successors. 
This witness of the Holy Spirit implies a natural susceptibility on the 
part of man for religion ; and in opposition to the Roman Church, which 
maintained that, even in the state of perfection, the knowledge of God 
was a donum superadditum, and no part of human nature ; in opposition 
to the Socinians, who upheld so mechanical a view of man’s religious 
knowledge as actually to maintain that Jesus himself had no natural or 
independent knowledge of God, but was taken up to heaven, before his 
public ministry, to hear and learn from the Father what he must teach ; 
in opposition, lastly, to the Lutherans, who taught that, by the fall, man 
had become utterly corrupt, and had lost all natural aptitude for reli- 
gion, —the milder anthropology of Calvin, Zwingle, and the Reformed 
Church upheld the natural religious disposition of man. Indeed, this is 
the only doctrine that makes redemption possible ; for, according to the 
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Lutherans, there is nothing to redeem, and conversion becomes a dis- 
tinct act of creation. 


The second volume lays down the material principle of the Re- 
formed Church as “‘ God’s absolute supremacy, and especially his 
free grace, the only ground of salvation.” 


This principle distinguishes the Reformed Church as Christian from 
the heathen and the Jew, as Protestant from the Roman Catholic and 
the Baptist, as Reformed from the Lutheran and the Remonstrant. 
Moreover, it is the fundamental principle laid down by Jesus, main- 
tained and developed by Paul in his strife with heathen and Jew, de- 
fended (though in a one-sided and exaggerated spirit) by Augustine 
against Pelagius, and re-asserted by the reformers against the for- 
mally condemnéd, but practically embraced, Pelagianism of the Roman 
Church. The guiding principle of Luther and Melancthon was anthro- 
pological. They fought against the external holiness of works. Calvin 
and Zwingle, on the other hand, were inspired by a theological principle, 
and maintained the absolute supremacy of God against all appearance 
of worship of the creature instead of the ¢reator. Hence the different 
methods by which Luther and Calvin attacked the Roman Church, and 
the different points against which their attacks were dfrected. Luther 
and Calvin, however, resembled each other in this: that they were both 
actuated by a moral and religious aversion to the Roman system, where- 
as the Socini were the leaders of an intellectual revolt. This intellectual 
origin of their movement, together with their purely transcendental con- 
ception of God, led them to a cold rationalism, which missed just the 
one true point in the doctrine of the Trinity, —namely, the unity of the 
divine and human, — and to contradict at every point the Reformed 
principle of the absolute supremacy of God. Their function was purely 
critical, like that of most of the early heretics. They showed that the 
problem had not been satisfactorily solved, but were wrong in thinking 
that it had not been properly set. The Anabaptists and Baptists again, 
while acknowledging the Reformed principle, suffered themselves to be 
drawn into erroneous and exaggerated deductions on the field of practical 
life, from which the Reformed Church remained free. If the followers 
of Luther and Calvin stand side by side as against Romanist, Socinian, 
and Baptist, there is nevertheless a wide difference between them ; and 
in every case the Reformed principle of the absolute supremacy of God 
gives rise to a higher conception than that of the Lutherans. Thus 
Luther’s doctrine of consubstantiation, and all that depended on it, was 
rejected as creature-worship. The Lutheran baptism, in case of need, 
by laymen or women, was rejected, because salvation depended on no 
outward form, but on God’s free grace. Luther’s Eutychian conception 
of Christ, by which, in virtue of the communicatio idiomatum, Mary 
“suckled God, rocked God in a cradle, made pap and gruel for God,” 
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was emphatically renounced. And if the Reformed teachers seem to 
fall into the opposite heresy of Nestorianism, and to teach a mechanical 
juxtaposition of the divine and human in Jesus, it is only because the 
true solution of the problem, found in God’s immanence in the human 
soul, as in all else, was not yet possible. Even in the case of predesti- 
nation and reprobation, Calvin was simply more consistent in his main- 
tenance of God’s absolute supremacy than Luther was. From the dual- 
istic view of the final result of the creation, common to both parties, 
Calvin’s position was unassailable. “Once more I ask,” says Calvin, 
“how is it that so many nations, infant children and all, have deen in- 
volved in eternal death by Adam’s fall, without hope of restitution, un- 
less it is that God thought it fit? I admit that the decree makes us shud- 
der ; but no one can get over the fact that God knew what the end of 
man would be before he created him ; and he knew it because he had so 
ordained it by his decree.” The true solution of the difficulty, — namely, 
that no one has been involved in the fall, and that all sinners will be re- 
stored, — was all but taught by Zwingle, but never dreamed of by the 
Lutherans. Even the milder anthropology of Calvin and Zwingle is 
not inconsistent with their.guiding principle ; and, lastly, they are en- 
abled by it, at any rate partially, to rise above the Lutheran doctrine that 
the atonement of Jesus is the ground of human salvation. They see in 
it simply the means and the pledge of God’s free grace to man, which 
existed previous to and independent of the satisfaction of Jesus. Again, 
the difference between the Remonstrants and the Reformed Church 
hinged on the same great principle. It is but a superficial view which 
represents this celebrated discussion as a question between Particular- 
ism and Universalism. The Particularism of the Reformed Church is 
a deduction, not a principle. The principle is here, as always, God’s ab- 
solute supremacy. The celebrated “ five articles ” of the Remonstrants, 
presented to the Synod of Dort, though in some respects relatively true, 
are, on the whole, irreconcilable with the Reformed principle. Espe- 
cially, the doctrine of Man’s Free Will is utterly inconsistent with God’s 
absolute supremacy, and leads logically to the possibility of a Redeemer 
with no redeemed, and a creation which eternally thwarts the will of its 
creator. True freedom consists in being self-determined, — that is, in 
being determined by inward, not outward, necessity. In this sense, and 
in no other, God is free. In this sense, too, the good man is free. — 
Moral freedom and moral necessity are identical. This freedom is.not 

the starting point, but the culmination, of human development. 


The objections urged against this view, such as that it leads to 
Pantheism, that it makes sin a necessity, and so is inconsistent 
with God’s holiness, justice, and love, and many others, are 
considered in detail. Finally, it is shown, in a concluding 
chapter, — 
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That the divergent schools which rose from the bosom of the Re- 
formed churches, including that*of the Remonstrants itself. had their 
origin in the attempt to remove some imperfection in the application of 
the great Reformed principle, though they sometimes sought a remedy 
worse than the disease; and these imperiections, being now easy to re- 
move, there is no longer anything to prevent the union of all Protestants 
on the basis of éhe fundamental principles of the Reformed Church. 


This bald sketch cannot give the least conception of the living 
force of Scholten’s great work. The enormous learning, ihe 
marvelous acuteness, and the rare power of tracing historical par- 
allels, clothing the dry bones of ancient controversies with the liv- 
ing interest of the questions of to-day, and showing vital princi- 
ples at the basis of the seemingly frivolous and hair-spliiting dis- 
cussions of the churches, make this work, though technical and 
even scholastic to a high degree, at the same time popular in the 
truest sense of the word. 


V. 


Tt will hardly surprise the reader to hear that the union of all 
Protestant sects did mot take place on the publication of this work. 
On the other diand, it brought; not peace, but a sword, into the 
churches of Holland. It was attacked from many different direc- 
tions. In the first place, of course, it was rather hard upon the 
orthodox party, to be told by a man holding such views as Schol- 
ten’s, that he was the legitimate descendant of the fathers of Dort, 
and that they were aliens. As one of them said, they “ missed 
many precious truths in this work, especially the ‘Trinity in God, 
the personal Deity of Jesus Christ, the justification of the sinner 
before God through faith in Jesus Christ alone, and the utter nat- 
ural corruption of man (!).” Then again, the old biblical su- 
pernaturalists, the old liberals, and the Groningers, all found the 
most objectionable matter in a work which scornfully rejected the 
proof by miracles, looking upon the differences between Church 
and Church, as very far from being mere “ paper walls,” and pro- 
claimed the absolute humanity of Jesus. Neither did the Re- 
formed and Baptist churches at all acquiesce in the account Schol- 
ten had given of them; and, lastly, his philosophical opinions 
found eager combatants. Thus attacked on every side, Scholten’s 
book was at least read. Each successive edition received from 
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the author’s hand far more than a simple revision, and the book 
was then kept abreast, not only of the extensive literature it had 
called into existence, but also of its author’s continued researches 
atid consolidating philosophical, dogmatic, and historical views.* 
One of the most striking results produced by Scholten’s work, in 
addition to the powerful stimulus to independent religious thought 
which it gave, was the revived interest it roused in the raison 
d’étre of the several churches, which was altogether fatal to the 
view of the old Liberals who looked upon all ecclesiastical distinc- 
tions as mere “ paper walls.’ The general result, however, of the 
host of monographs on the various functions of the different 
churches seems to have been amicable enough, — namely, that 
they need not interfere with each other in the least, as they each 
asked and answered a special question neglected by the rest. 
“* Who saves?” asks the Reformed Church, and answers, “‘ God 
Almighty.” ‘ What saves?” ask the Lutherans, and answer, 
“Faith.” ‘ How are we saved?” ask the Remonstrants, and 
answer, ‘‘By inward and outward self-surrender.”’ ‘* Who is 
saved?’’ asks the Baptist, and answers, “The citizen of the 
Kingdom of God.’’ Whether all this supports or opposes the 
“¢ paper-walls’’ theory, we are not called upon to say! 

Opposition of another kind came from Hoekstra, the Baptist 
professor, who wrote, in 1857, a book on the “Free Will,’’ in 
which he supported a modified theory of Indeterminism or Free- 
dom against Scholten’s Determinism. Scholten answered him, in 
the following year, in a volume comprising an elaborate defense of 
his Monistie Determinism.t This book caused still more indigna- 
tion than the “ Doctrine of the Reformed Church’’ had done, but 
its fame was of shorter duration, and it has not reached a second 
edition. The Remonstrant poet and preacher De Génestet sting 
of it, “Three times over I devoured the book, and for a whole 
fortnight I believed, ‘ The great riddle is solved!’ though my head 
was swimming. Then, my wings began to droop, and I felt like a 
poor little fly caught in the inextricable web of a frightful big 


* The sketch of the book given above is based on the fourth and 
final edition (1862). 


+ The book has been quite recently translated into German. 
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spider. I felt myself devoured alive by the mighty Monist.* 

If this is the only choice, I think I'd rather be a Dualist!” 
Scholten, who considered this the best criticism his book ever met 
with, simply objected that he was not the spider, but a fly, like De 
Génestet, caught in the web of fact. 

Of the other works published by this indefatigable author, be- 
tween the years 1818 and 1862, the dates of the first and last 
edition of *‘ Leer der Hervormde Kerk,” it is necessary to mention 
his “* Historico-Critical Introduction to the Writings of the New 
Testament,” his ‘ History of Christian Theology during the Period 
embraced in the New Testament,’’ his “ History of Religion and 
Philosophy,’’ and his ‘“‘ Dogmatices Christian Initia.”” As these 
works had every one reached a second edition before 1862, it may 
be imagined that Scholten was not idle during this eventful 
period. : 

Of these works, however, none but the last named. need at pres- 
ent detain us. The “‘ Dogmatices Christiane Initia”’ is written 
in Latin as a class-book for those attending the author’s lectures 
on dogmatics ; and, though a good deal of the ground it covers is 
already familiar to us from the “ Leer der Hervormde Kerk,” it 
is necessary to call attention to some of its main positions in order 
to complete this imperfect sketch of the cradle of Dutch “ modern 
theology ’’ at Leiden. 

In the “ Initia’? we have, as before, a division of the subject- 
matter into formal and material. In the formal division we 
have a distinction ¢ drawn between ¢avépwou and aroxédvpnc, or man- 
ifestation and revelation. 


The former is objective, the latter subjective. An external revela- 
tion is a contradiction in terms ; for every display of God’s power or char- 
acter is but a manifestation when regarded from outside. Only when 
the veil of sin is taken from our hearts, and we are sudjectively prepared, 


* Scholten is a firm upholder of the Monistic theory of universe, — 
that is, he thinks the opposition between “God” and “the universe ” 
and, in a certain sense, that between “mind” and “ matter,” unreal and 
misleading. Monists may be maztgrial or spiritual. Scholten is the 
latter. 

+ Elaborated by Van Bell, a pupil of Scholten’s, and now Professor of 
Theology at Groningen. Vide infra. 
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does the manifestation become a revelation to us: it then so regenerates 
us and works in our lives that our lives in their turn become a manzfesta- 
tion to others. Mysteries are not dogmas (such as that of the Trinity), 
which we are required to believe, though they contradict the reason (for 
the human faculties are precisely the “ organ” to which the manifesta- 
tion appeals, and by which it is transformed intoa revelation) ; but (a), ab- 
solutely, truths which have not yet been manifested, and (bh), relatively, 
manifested truths which have not yet been revealed to the individual to 
whom they are mysteries. ’ 

In the material section it is laid down that God is at once Immanent 
and Transcendent, whereby a rigidly monistic view of the universe is 
secured from Pantheism. God is at once the Infinite Subject and the 
Infinite Object, which is the true meaning of the Eternal Generation. 
God as Subject does not idly and passively contemplate himself as Ob- 
ject, but eternally manifests himself. There is thus a great and Scrip- 
tural truth in the idea of the eternal sonship; but, on the other hand, the 
introduction of a third “ momentum ” in the conception of God is abso- 
lutely worthless and rises from a simple confusion. Hence the hopeless 
failure of all attempts dogmatically to develop the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. Now, man’s nature is. potentially religious, but sin (which is no 
positive existence, but a morbid negation), prevents him from reaching 
his ideal ; and, indeed, the struggle between the flesh and the spirit leads 
to a kind of moral fall. Jesus is actually what Adam was potentially, 
and is therefore the most perfect manifestation of God. Hence, though 
Jesus was a man, and not the 2éyoe or eternal son (that is, God considered 
as the Infinite Object), yet the Adyor may be said to have become flesh, 
that is, to have manifested itself under the form of a human life in him. 
The miraculous truth of Jesus was no dogmatic significance, and is no 
part of the «#pvyya or preaching of the gospel. It is merely a biographi- 
cal detail. Jesus is not God, nor is he in any sense an “incarnation” of 
a pre-existent heavenly being. His death is inseparably connected with 
his life, and has no value apart from it. 


I have now attempted to sketch the main features of the the 
ological teachings offered to young Holland by Scholten; but these 
epitomes can give but a faint idea of his works, and his works 
themselves can give but a faint idea of the irresistible force of his 
personality. He is one of those men whose influence can never 
be fully understood except by those who know them. He pos- 
sesses in no ordinary degree that power of fascinating his pupils, 
and taking them captive, as it were, and kindling their utmost en- 
thusiasm, which is characteristic of truly great teachers. At the 
same time, his mind is so active, and his methods of teaching so 
stimulating, that the threatened danger was averted of his turning 
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out a set of “ proof impressions” of his dogmatic system, of one 
unvaried type, and founding a school which supposed itself to have 
“ attained.” , 

With such a teacher, it is not surprising that a“ Leiden School” 
of theology was gradually formed, which was open to all the influ- 
ences of German theology and philosophy, and was. prepared to 
carry out its principles fearlessly to all their logical results. 

That Scholten himself had not yet done so can hardly be denied. 
In the first place, his affirmation that the miraculous conception of 
Jesus, the bodily resurrection and the miracles in general, are of 
no dogmatic importance, allowed him a convenient escape from 
the necessity of bringing his thoughts severely to bear upon the 
simple question, “ true or untrue,’’ with regard to a set of alleged 
facts for which in reality there was no room in this monistic system 
of philosophy. A more serious defect in his elaboration of his 
own system lay in his attitude towards Biblical theology. In 
theory, he looked upon the Bible as the historical source and test 
of the Christian religion only ; but in practice he treated it as the 
dogmatic norm of faith also. In his “ Initia’’ he distinctly lays 
down the principle that what is historically proved to be Chris 
tianity must be independently and philosophically estimated, that 
its truth or falsehood may be ascertained. Practically, we find 
him citing passages of Scripture to prove, not that his positions are 
Scriptural, but that they are true; and, in fact, almost systemati- 
cally identifying Biblical theology and ‘‘ dogmatics.”’ This incon- 
sistency told upon Scholten’s studies in two ways: in the first 
place, it hampered the freedom of his own dogmatic development ; 
and, in the second place, it perverted his views of Biblical theology. 
This latter defect is very conspicuous in his “ Initia.’” Scholten’s 
criticism, too, at the time of which we are speaking, was conserva- 
tive to a degree out of all proportion to the freedom and breadth 
of his general views. To say nothing of the unhesitating use he 
makes of the Fourth Gospel, as the very key-stone of his concep- 
tion of the teaching of the historical Jesus, he quoted with equal 
confidence from the Epistles to the Galitians and Epistles to Tim- 
othy as sources of the teaching of Paul, and showed in his treat- 
ment of the Synoptic Gospels only faint traces of those views of 
which he has since become such an able exponent. 

3 
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Many of Scholten’s pupils carried out his principles with all 
the ardor of youth, and startled their hearers in no small degree. 
Especially Busken Hwet, as early as 1867, roused many a the- 
ological sleeper by his celebrated “ Letters on the Bible,’’ which 
appeared in parts, and were concluded early in 1858. The book 
consisted of a fictitious correspondence between Machteld, whose 
theological surroundings are becoming more and more irksome and 
unsatisfactory to her,‘and her brother Reinout, a young man of 
business, who has devoted a good deal of attention to theology and 
criticism. The letters embrace a wide range of theological, ethi- 
cal,and critical questions connected with the Bible, and are written, 
for the most part, in a spirit of free but reverent inquiry. The 
literary merits of the book, especially of the earlier letters, are 
very great, and it appears to have produced a most remarkable 
effect. Without the smallest pretension to novelty or originality 
in its conclusions, this volume was eminently successful in intro- 
ducing to the great public questions and opinions which had pre- 
viously been too much confined to the study. This is doubtless the 
explanation at once of the extraordinary effect it produced in stim- 
ulating public interest in questions of theology and criticism, and 
of the dislike with which it is still regarded by the conservatives 
of every shade. Otherwise, it would be difficult to account for the 
important part in the history of the modern movement which the 
“ Letters on the Bible” have played. To us they seem rather 
behind than in advance of the pcriud at which they were produced, 
and, in 1863, on publishing a second edition, Busken Hwet himself 
was perfectly aware that the very opinions he had felt constrained 
to defend from the charge of revolutionary and destructive furor, 
six years ago, now stood in great need of an excuse for not being 
abreast of the age, — so rapid was the growth of opinion on these 
subjects, due in no small measure to the success of Busken Hwet 
himself. 

Young Hofstede de Groot (son of the professor) attempted to 
answer these letters, under the pseudonym of Leonard. He rep- 
resented himself as Machteld’s cousin, and a theological student, 
— quite competent as such to deal with the objections of his mer- 
eantile relative! His book has had the fate of most ‘ answers ;”’ 
and, though it is still to be met with sometimes, bound in one volume 
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with the original “ letters,’’ its chief hope of immortality depends 
upon the merciless satire with which De Génestet greeted it. The 
year 1858, in which the “ Letters on the Bible ’’ were completed, is 
generally looked upon as the birth year of the “ Modern School ; ” 
but, before endeavoring to trace the main features of its history 
and work, I must attempt to give some account of the ®aching of 
Opzoomer, who shares with Scholten the honor of having founded 
the “‘ Modern School,’’ and ia still regarded as one of its ablest 
leaders. 
VI. 

Opzoomer had been, as already stated, a speculative philosopher 
of the school of Krause, and had spoken of Panentheism as “ the 
ax which was laid to the root of the Christian Tree ;”’ but at that 
time he was quite a young man, and his opinions had not yet con- 
solidated or developed themselves with-firmness and independence. 
He gradually left his old position so entirely that, in 1857, he 
placed as a motto, at the head of a chapter on “ Speculation and 
Experience,”’ the following passage from Scholten: “ In this case, 
no reconciliation, no approximation of two terms of an opposition 
each possessing about equal value and about equal defects, can for 
a moment be thought of. On the contrary, the battle must go right 
on until it results in the utter defeat and extinction of those who 
represent the desire of dogmatizing in Philosophy and Natural 
Science, in State and Church, and in the unconditional acknowl 
edgment that the critical and inductive method is the only true 
one, the only one which assures progress, and at the same time 
makes any violent revolution impossible.” 

Now, the University of Utrecht has always had conservative 
theological traditions, and its two most celebrated professors are, 
and have been for a considerable period, Drs. Van Oosterzee and 
Doedes, with whom we are already acquainted. Utrecht then 
seemed the natural counterpoise to Leiden, and as far as its theo- 
logical faculty goes does its best to perform that function. But 
unfortunately Opzoomer is Professor of Philosophy in the same 
University. He is a man gifted with extraordinary eloquence, 
known not only as a philosoper, but as a legist and a translator 
and commentator of Shakespeare. The range of his interests and 
his studies gives him a wealth of illustration seldom surpassed ; 
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and his influence upon his hearers is very great. His Empiricism 
is not only directly, but (which is far rarer!) avowedly, opposed to 
ecclesiastical and traditional supernaturalism, under every aspect, 
and he soon proved a most powerful ally of the rising school of 
Leiden. Indeed, he and his disciples not only helped, but supple- 
mented, afd in some points guided and controlled, the movement 
which was to result in the birth of the ‘ Modern School.’’ 

It will be necessary to attempt some slight sketch of Opzoomer’s 
philosophical system, in order that the second great factor of the 
modern movement may be to some extent understood. 

Opzoomer, then, is a thorough Empiricist. 


All our knowledge is based upon observation. The mind compares, 
separates, and connects, and that is all. It separates and connects, how- 
ever, not after some “form” inherent in itself, but what is connected or 
separated in nature. Opzoomer is an uncompromising opponent*of the 
theory of the “Innate Ideas,” which he combats with great acuteness. 
The law of sensation, the ideas of time and space, the axioms of arith- 
metic and geometry, may all be traced back till they are shown to rest 
upon observation. Logic itself is, in the strictest sense, an experimental 
science [an idea ingeniously worked out in its application to the method 
of the study of mental sciences], and the only ultimate test of ¢ru¢h is 
observation. 


When dealing with modes of thought and investigation, with the 
scope and object of philosophy, &c., Opzoomer shows upoh every 
page, almost in every line, the influence of Auguste Comte ; but 
he avoids what appears to many the fundamental error of the great 
Frenchman, for he admits the possibility of self-observation. In 
other words, he does not limit the organs of observation to the so- 
called “ five senses.”” He gives a clear and straightforward re- 
futation of Comte’s sophisms as to the absurdity of the “ observa- 
tion interieure,” and triumphantly vindicates the right of the Em- 
piricist to admit the observations of the “ sense of beauty ” and 
the “ moral sense,’’ for instance, as ultimate facts of primary 
knowledge. 


Of course the most glaring absurdities are often announced as the 
immediate data of these “senses ;” but when we consider the difficulty 
of observing correctly, even in the simplest cases, we need hardly wonder 
that, with regard to mental phenomena, most men are still in the position 
of the child who sees that the sun is the size of a cheese-plate, and is 
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therefore proof against all attempts to break down by indirect evidence 
what he knows to be a fact from immediate observation ! 

We require, therefore, in the first place, a better training in the art of 
observing mental phenomena, and, in the second place, a more complete 
understanding of the method which has led us to the truth on the field 
of physical science, in order that we may be able to apply it to the men- 
tal sciences. 

Philosophy is the synthesis of the sciences. It is the counterpoise to 
the mental “ division of labor” so characteristic of the present day. It 
is at once more and less than the sciences with which it deals ; for it 
stands to them in the in relation of the globe to the atlas: while it 
shows their organic unity and brings out their mutual relations, it sup- 
plies no detailed information about each one. Philosophy is a constitu- 
tional monarch, and can do nothing unless it can find one of its minis- 
ters, the sciences, who will be responsible for it! 

Ultimately, therefore, all philosophy, as well as science, rests upon ob- 
servation ; and we ask, What are our organs of observation? The answer 
is that they are five : first, physical observation (the five senses). This 
is the sole organ of the physicist as such. On the field of physical sci- 
ence the materialist is unassailable; nay, the spiritual philosopher and 
the theist must put aside their spiritualism and theism when they step 
upon the territory of physical science. Their materialism is the true and 


only creed. Second, the carnal sense * (pleasure and pain). Third, the 
zsthetic sense (sense of beauty). Fourth, the moral sense (sense of duty). 
Fifth, the religious sense. Each of these latter organs (numbers two, 
three, four, and five) enables us to observe a perfectly distinct set of 
facts absolutely inaccessible to all the rest. These facts are neither 
more nor less “ forms ” of the observing mind than are the data of physi- 
cal observation.t 


It would lead us too far from our subject to follow Opzoomer 
into his expositions of physical observation, — the carnal sense, the 
gesthetic and the moral sense. In these he is always eloquent, 
always suggestive and stimulating to a high degree ; though few 


* I am not aware that English usage warrants the employment of the 
word “ carnal” in the philosophical sense given it above, but it seems to 
be not only the best word available, but essentially a good word for the 
purpose. 

+ This is perhaps the place in which to notice the fact that Opzoomer 
is a dualist, not a monist as Scholten is. He is far from regarding dual- 
ism as dangerous to religion, but, on the contrary, he believes monism, if 
seriously embraced, would lead to Atheism ; for, he says, if God and the 
world are not both recognized as existent, men will ultimately prefer 
Atheism to Acosmism. 
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who read his books will consider that he is equally convincing or 
free from confusion and error. It appears to be Opzoomer’s habit 
to give prominence to the various sections of his subject-matter 
rather in proportion to the attention which they happen to be ex- 
citing at the moment, and the strength of his personal interest or 
feeling with regard to them, than in proportion to their intrinsic 
importance. There is, therefore,a certain want of proportion about 
his writings ; but this defect, if it be a defect, is more than balanced, 
for the present at least, by the increased interest and animation 
which this treatment gives his works. Perhaps it accounts for the 
great difference between the successive editions of the same work 
noticeable in Opzoomer’s literary activity. His books sometimes 
change both title and contents in their progress, till they remind 
us of the ship of Theseus. 

The sketch of Opzoomer’s method which I have attempted is 
founded upon three books: “Het Wezen der Kennis’’ (The Na- 
ture of Knowledge), ‘‘ Wetenschap en Wijsbegcerte” (Science and 
Philosopy), ‘“* De Waarherd en hare Kenbronnen’’ (Truth and its 
Sources). Obviously, then, there is no room in his syste1o for miracles 
or miraculous revelation ; and, as Opzcomer was never the man to 
allow his religious convictions to be “ inferred,’’ the faith of the 
orthodox students ®f Utrecht was exposed to the direct fire of his 
powerful battery. His intellectual strength of knowledge, his 
passion of conviction, his living interest in the present phase of 
every controversy or problem, all gave him a most powerful hold 
upon the minds of his pupils ; and, in spite of all the efforts of Van 
Oosterzee and Doedes, Utrecht became the second cradle of the 
modern school. The specific contribution brought by the school of 
Utrecht to the new movement, was the avowal of the unqualified 
rejection of miracle as such. This avowal was the necessary con- 
sequence of the unflinching application of the inductive, as op- 
posed to the speculative, method of philosophy, and is one of 
Opzoomer’s strong points. The delight he takes in recurring to it, 
and the relentless thoroughness with which he treats it, almost 
justify Hofstede de Groot’s sarcastic remark upon “ the unmeas- 
ured horror of miracles which inspires him, which is displayed 
by him everywhere, down his very ‘ Reading-book of Logic,’ and 
which makes us suspect that Opzoomer has discovered in the be- 
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lief in miracles the prime source of all the misery that exists in 
the moral world.” 

In spite of all differences, then, the pupils of Opzoomer joined 
hands with those of Scholten ; and the “ New School ”’ of theology 
began to make its voice heard in the pulpits and the homes of 
Holland. 


Wis. 


We have seen that the new school was by no means a mushroom 
growth ; but, nevertheless, its appearance seems to have startled 
the Dutch world in no small degree. It is not common in any 
country to find theologians as outspoken and free in the pulpit as 
in the lecture-room or the study: and when a number of young 
preachers announce, without the smallest disguise, their disbelief in 
the miracles, and the whole view of the Bible, of Jesus Christ and 
of Israelite history which hung together with him; when, in short, 
a number of pastors not only rejected supcrnaturalism as the basis 
of a creed, and pursued the inductive method of investigating his- 
tory, but preached without reserve what they believed and disbe- 
lieved, and why they believed and disbelieved it, — we can well un- 
derstand that no small “ sensa‘ion’’ was produced. The apostles 
of the New Gospel were remarkably fearless and thorough, but ap- 
parently not always equally reverent. Van Koetsveld, at least, a 
moderate and liberal-minded opponent of the ‘‘ moderns,’’ speaks 
of “ unholy mockery ’’ as being sometimes heard from the pulpits 
of young enthusiasts. The best proof, however, that these ex- 
cesses were, at any rate, rare, is to be found in the extensive sym- 
pathy at once manifested towards the new movement. 

A graphic picture of the state of the theological parties at the 
time of the rise of the Modern School may be found in the “ Lay- 
verses’ of De Génestet, whose criticism qn Scholten’s “ Free 
Will?’ has been already given. These “ Lay-verses’’ were writ- 
ten between 1857 and 1860, and strike the weak points of the 
various parties with inimitable humor and relentless severity. It 
seems almost a crime to rob De Génestet’s dancing verses of the 
double charm of rhythmical flow and that epigrammatic point 
which invariably defies translation; but even thus deformed they 
will help us to comprehend the forces at work in Holland (and 
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elsewhere), and we shall not be at a loss to understand the fame 
which the “ Lay-verses ’’ won for their author. 

De Génestet’s Jan Rap has become the type of the frivolous 
“ modern” who is “ very free-thinking?— very,” does not like 
‘pious people,’ and, if the truth were known, does not like 
“‘ piety’? much better. He is no slave of the law, but always 
obeys his conscience, which is of a roomy description. He says, 
‘** Love is the highest and best side,” that “ it is’nt a matter of 
praying,” but what it is “‘ a matter of’ he prefers to have unset- 
tled. He knows innumerable anecdotes about parsons. He is 
particularly fond of poking fun at missionary societies. Of course, 
** Jan is not fond of going to church, his thoughts are so very ex- 
alted.”’ ‘ His temple is the blue vault, his religion is — his life! ” 
You need not look for him among the pious throngs at the service 
hour on Sunday! He attends service just as well in the midst of 
God's works—and smokes cigars! Nor are the weaknesses 
of the more earnest “ moderns ’’ spared by the satirist. ‘ They 
tell us how it is’nt, but how it is, my good friends, we may learn 
in time, or in eternity, perhaps!’’ ‘Liberty! Liberty! no au- 
thority!’ is the motto on our flag. Now, that’s settled, and no lay- 
man is to say another word for or against it.’’ ‘“* To believe on 
authority won’t do in our times! But to disbelieve on authority 
is quite the order of the day.”’ ‘ Never believe on authority, my 
good man. Hold fast to that principle. Believe nothing ex- 
cept what I tell you, and never contradict me!’’ But if the 
dogmatic “ moderns’’ are chastised, the faint-hearted and time- 
serving come off no better. ‘Preach as you believe and think ; 
as long as you put it in such a form that no one will be hurt by it, 
and not a creature will see what you are driving at!” 

So much for the “ moderns ;’’ but De Génestet takes equal de- 
light in exposing all the motley array of motives which prevented 
men from hailing the new movement. One has married an ortho- 
dox wife ; one is overheard to whisper, ‘ All this free-thinking has 
always been my aversion! It is so bourgeois! Nay, I may say, 
by God’s blessing, that, even before I was stayed on my idle way 
by his grace, my whole heart always leant towards a religious 
school that seemed much more -gentile!’’ The poet gives the 
general advice to his readers, “Swallow everything. It is the 
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best thing you can do, — even financially!’’ And who does not 
sympathize with the good old pastor who declared, ‘‘ There is much 
that is true in these new views, —I can’t deny that! But I will 
not accept them; for they are quite at variance with my stock of 
sermons ! ”’ 

But it is not only the weaknesses of the various schools which 
De Génestet sees. In his “ Lay-verses,’’ as in all his poems, there 
is a deep and earnest spirit of practical piety; and, though he is 
merciless upon those who are afraid of “ going too far’’ in the 
abstract, he feels a tender sympathy for the old men who begin to 
see that they are unequal to the strain of continued pursuit of 
truth. ‘* This new doctrine is,— for those who can bear it! 
Leave me in peace, young man; I had rather not go into all 
these things. I have trodden the hard path of duty all my life 
through by the old light. And now the haven is near. Bear 
with me a little, — and I shall know all about it better than you 
will here.”’ 

According to De Génestet, theological disputes are utterly un- 
profitable, and we are to work in the great field of life with a fresh 
and joyous strength ; to work and to love ; to build up our house 
on earth, and learn our philosophy from our wives and children, 
instead of attempting day and night to arrive at some “ reasonable 
conception of God’’ by poring over the last new book ! 

Holland was very deep in theology, however, just then, and our 
author tells us that even the railway carriage and the exchange 
were full of it. His unhappy country has become one vast theo 
logical discussion! If he had a free will (but Scholten has shown 
the contrary), he would never more trouble his mortal head with 
these questions! Meanwhile, however, every body is hard at it, 
as appears ‘incidentally in an exquisite satire already alluded to: 
Two lovers are talking earnestly by moonlight. What are they 
saying? ‘ Ah,”’ says Leonard (young Hofstede de Groot), “its 
authenticity is as certain as my love! A theological student, such 
as I am, can settle all these difficulties ; those merchants (that is, 
Busken Hwet in his assumed character of Reinout) know noth- 
ing!’’ ‘‘My darling,” answers Machteld, “did I ever doubt 
your love? but all your tenderness cannot enable me to reconcile 
the Epistle to the Galatians and the Acts of the Apostles!” Oh, 
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what a splendid girl! She deserved to marry a Leiden pro- 
_ fessor ! ° 


VI. 


Before speaking of the opposition to the new school, which was, 
of course, vigorous, I must introduce another scholar who had 
played an important part in the history of liberal thought in Hol- 
land. I have already mentioned that, at this time, Scholten’s crit- 
icism was decidely in arrears. Opzoomer’s activity never brought 
him upon the field of Biblical criticism, and the Dutch Moderns, 
therefore, could not point to any great critic in their ranks. This 
defect was soon to be supplied in a most brilliant manner. Abra- 
ham Kuenen, a colleague and former pupil of Scholten, published, 
in 1861, the first volume of his “ Historico-Critical Inquiry into 
the Origin and Collection of the Books of the Old Testament.” 
The second and third volumes succeeded in 1863 and 1865. Al- 
though this book has not been translated, in extenso, into any of 
the better known European languages, it is one of the few Dutch 
works which has earned their authors a European reputation. 
Men of such different tone of thought as Rénan, Colenso, and 
Réville all hailed it as probably the best and completest introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament in existence. It is indeed a masterly 
work. For clearness and arrangement, for accuracy of scholar- 
ship, for closeness of reasoning, for calmness and impartiality of 
tone and judgment, it stands almost, if not quite, unrivaled. It is 
not necessary to the object of this article to give, even in general 
terms, the results arrived at in this work. All that need be said 
is, that, while pursuing, with characteristic caution, the inductive 
method, and making the books of the Bible reveal their own true 
history, and themselves refute the account given of them by eccle- 
siastical tradition, Kuenen does not hesitate to avow that his 
“ view of the world” has influenced his views of the Bible ; or, in 
other words, that he has his own opinions as to what is possible and 
what impossible, what probable ang what improbable, and that he 
does not set about a historico-critical inquiry as if he had not. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how any critic or historian ever did or 
ever can do otherwise. ‘To, demand in the name of impartiality, 
that, in a highly difficult inquiry, we should begin by renouncing 
the most important criterions of truth which we already possess, 
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and should investigate the Bible as if we knew nothing of nature 
or of man froth any other source, is surely absurdity itself. 

No man could be less given to ‘‘ subjectivism ’’ than Kuenen. 
His hypotheses, even when most startling, sre built up on the 
basis of patient research. Into his equations of probalitity the 
unknown guantity of his own authority is never allowed to enter. 
He possesses a very remarkable power of analyzing the grounds 
upon which his own impressions rest; and when he wishes to con- 
vince us he gives us grounds, instead of calling upon us to accept 
his impressions as evidence. Hence the powerful ascendancy en- 
joyed by Kuenen over his disciples ; and it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say, that, on the field of Old Testament history and criticism, 
all the Dutch moderns are Kuenen’s disciples. 

Scholten’s ascendancy is largely personal, Kuenen’s chiefly in- 
tellectual. Scholten must be heard to be understood, Kuenen need 
only be read. In listening to Scholten, you feel that he has laid 
the grasp of a giant upon his hearers ; in listening to Kuenen, you 
feel that he has grasped his sudject with a hand which few could 
lay upon it: You may come from Scholten’s lecture-room, pro- 
foundly convinced of the truth of his teaching, the inspiration and 
fire you have caught from him are yours forever, but the conviction 
may soon begin to disappear. If you come from Kuenen’s lec- 
ture-room convinced, it is not the man, but his arguments and facts, 
that have convinced you, and the conviction will abide. 

The transparent candor and generosity of Kuenen’s character 
as a scholar have exercised a most beneficial influence over his dis- 
ciples. I think it is largely due to him that so many of the Dutch . 
scholars are so evidently more anxious to arrive at the truth than 
to secure a triumph. Kuenen is not only willing, but anxious, to 
learn of those who differ from him; and gives us much weight to 
an argument when brought forward by another, after he has pub- 
lished his own opinion, as he would have done if he had discovered 
it himself before he had given his views to the world. He never 
seems to ask himself whether he can still defend his position, but 
simply whether it is still the best position he can take. The very 
model of a courteous opponent, he spares neither friend nor foo 
where truth is at stake, and is at once a severe and a most indul- 
gent critic, —severe because no weakness escapes him, indulgent 
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because it is always his desire to bring out the value of the work 
he criticises, and show what contribution it brings towards the so- 
lution of the problem with which it deals. 

Such a man can not fail to impress upon his readers and hear- 
ers a deep sense of the responsibilities of authorship. Never to 
speak without a thorough and, as far as possible, exhaugtive prep- 
aration, never to be lead by the thirst for definite conclusions to 
assertions not warranted by our present state of knowledge, to re- 
sist the temptations of brilliant hypotheses for which no sufficient 
grounds can be assigned, in a word, to work under a severe self- 
restraint with the single purpose of discovering the truth, not of 
rounding a system and exciting surprise or admiration, — such are 
the lessons of literary morality which Kuenen teaches almost on 


every page. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE DIVINE IMMANENCE. 


Tne highest and worthiest conception we can form of God is 
that which represents him as most intimately present and active in 
all things and events. He is not an idle or indifferent spectator of 
his universe. He perpetually upholds and governs all that he has 
made. Every part of his creation, the most vast and the most 
minute, is instinct with his mind. The laws that we see every- 
where in operation are not an independent power. They did not 
make, and they do not enforce, themselves. Laws imply a law- 
giver, a power that enacted and that executes them. These laws 
of nature, as we call them, are simply methods of the divine pro- 
cedure. Could we penetrate to the farthest verge of creation, we 
should find that God is there before us. We should everywhere 
meet tokens of his presence and ever-working power. The same 
hand that looses the autumn leaf from its stalk, and lays it gently 
upon the ground, rolls the planets about the sun, and binds the 
comet in its eccentric orbits, and guides the sun itself, with all its 
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attendant worlds, around a mysterious centre in the unmeasured 
depth of heaven. To the spiritual eye, all the forces of nature 
are varied manifestations of his power ; all events are his acts ; 
all causation his volition. By the necessity of his nature he can- 
not but attend to all things, small and great. Such is the neces- 
sary dependence of creation on the Creator, that his universe could 
not go on without his constant support and agency. Man can 
make machines that will work in his absence, because he is never, 
in the highest sense, a creator. He can only combine and modify, 
and adapt to his uses, forces which he did not originate, and which 
do not depend upon him. His clocks go on whilst he sleeps, be- 
cause the finger of God is steadily drawing down the weights or 
uncoiling the springs. In him all things subsist, and would cease 
to be if he could for a moment be withdrawn from them. 

This truth of God’s immanence in all things becomes especially 
interesting when we contemplate it in reference to ourselves. God 
is in each one of us. He thoroughly penetrates and informs us, 
body and soul. We are a part of his creation, and these laws, 
which are expressions of his purpose, and methods of his agency, 
are unceasingly at work within us. There are the laws of our 
animal nature, — the law by ‘which food conduces to the nourish- 
ment and growth of the body; the law of assimilation, by which 
all varieties of food are changed into a homogeneous fluid; the 
law of respiration, by which that fluid is made to receive, from the 
outer air, the last element that is needed to fit it to accomplish its 
end; the law of circulation by which it is sent into every part of 
the body, to repair its waste ; sent by an impulse from the central 
organ, of which scien¢te can give no account, which it calls vital 
force, a name by which it conceals its ignorance. There are the 
laws of motion, by which the limbs are made, through the medium 
of the subtile nervous fluid, to obey the behests of the will; and 
the laws of sensation, by which, through five different channels, 
knowledge of as many different kinds is conveyed from the out- 
ward world to the percipient soul. 

Law rules also in the realm of mind. All our mental operations 
are conducted upon principles that our Maker has fixed. We per- 
ceive, think, learn, reason, remember, imagine, contrive, invent, 
under divinely appointed regulations, the observance of which 
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constitutes sanity and mental health. Every natural appetite and 
desire is a part of God’s idea in the constitution of our nature. 
Not one of them was given to be utterly suppressed or rodted out. 
Each one is meant to serve a wise and beneficial end. Each, as 
God designed it, is innocent and right and good. The gratifica- 
tions that flow from it are among the blessings he intended for us. 
It becomes an oecasion of sin and degradation only by our abuse of 
it, by being directed to wrong ends, or by being carried beyond just 
bounds. All our native affections, which bind us together in the 
various relationships of family, kindred, neighborhood, friendship, 
country, race, are varied manifestations of God’s love, which cir- 
culates through them all, and which has provided for itself these 
channels through our hearts, whereby it may flow forth and bless 
the world. 

Especially is the law of our moral nature felt to be the law of 
God. It is an expression to us of what he would have us do and 
be. It is the supreme law of our being. Such is the constitution 
of our nature, and such the order of the universe, that only by 
obedience to that law can our highest welfare be attained. This 
law penetrates and prevades our whole life. There is a right and 
a wrong way of doing almost everything that we have occasion to 
do. Thus, in his moral law, does God beset us behind and before ; 
thus, in conscience, does he lay his hand upon us. 

In the deep primal instincts of our nature, which man in every 
condition inevitably obeys, God. has marked out the track in which 
he meant that the progress of the race should run. Such is the 
social instinct, which forbids men to live side by side, independent 
and unrelated beings, but which first sets the solitary in families, 
then groups them into tribes and nations, and finally prompts the 
organization of some sort of social order and civil government, as 
surely as the bee builds her six-sided cell. Thus sacred is the 
whole constitution of our nature. Thus full of God is it. Thus 
perpetually does he work in and through it. Well may our hearts 
be awed within us when we think of the great miracle that still 
goes on in silence, not only around us, but in our own souls. 

Still more closely does the circling power of God seem to be 
drawn around us when we consider that he impressed upon each 
one of us the type of our individual being, and made each one 
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the manner of man that he is. What infinite variety is there 
among men. As no two faces are exactly alike, so no two men are 
exactly alike in their mental, moral, and spiritual characteristics. 
All the various elements that compose a man are mingled in end- 
lessly varied proportions in different individuals. In some, the 
animal nature predominates ; in others, the intellectual. There 
are also distinctions arising from the predominance of one class of 
intellectual faculties over the rest. Some are pre-eminent for 
fancy or imagination, others are distinguished by a large develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers. Extraordinary quickness of ap- 
prehension and energy of will fit some men to make their mark in 
the world as men of action. Some men are naturally ardent, im- 
pulsive, passionate ; others cool, slow, and cautious; some social 
and sympathetic ; others retiring and reserved. And over all the 
differences produced by other causes is ‘superinduced the peculiar 
tone given to the whole personality by the mysterious influence of 
temperament. In saying this, I do not deny the freedom of the 
will, or the efficacy of education and self-discipline. But no one 
will assert that a man can make of himself anything that he can 
imagine or desire. It must be admitted that the sphere of the 
will and of discipline is limited; and the differences of which I 
speak manifest themselves outside of that sphere, and modify the 
results which our utmost endeavors can produce within it. We 
are at liberty to use our peculiar faculty and endowment well or 
ill. We may make a good or bad character out of it. But the 
type of our goodness or badness will be determined by the type 
of our individual nature. We may suffer our talent to rust, or we 
may improve it to the utmost; but if we achieve greatness by it, 
the sort of greatness will depend on the peculiarity of our original 
constitution. I say, then, that each individual is an individual, — 
a man by himself, — with a peculiarity that distinguishes him from 
every other individual of the species. How came we so? How, 
but by the fiat of the Creator? Before I existed,— each man 
may say, —the idea of such a being as I, was in the mind of 
God; and it is because he willed that such an one should exist, 
that I am here. 

So, too, on any morning of our lives, when we go to our usual 
occupation, we step into a certain environment of circumstances 
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constituting our place in the work and business of the world. We 
find many things to be done, buying and selling, making and 
mending, ordering and administering our own affairs, or those of 
others. We meet, converse, and deal with many persons whose 
interests are to some extent in our hands, to be well or ill affected 
by our acts ; we encounter trials of patience and temper ; tempta- 
tion to wrong doing; occasions of sacrifice and self-restraint ; op- 
portunities of doing good; labor to be endured and pleasures to 
be enjoyed. What is the meaning of it all? How does it hap- 
pen to us? Whatever may be our philosophy on the subject, un- 
less we take a decidedly atheistic position, we must come at last 
to say, that it happens through the will and agency of him with- 
out whom not a sparrow falls to the ground. Every minutest cir- 
cumstance of one of the most common of the days of our lives 
is an expression of some thought or purpose of his concerning us. 
It is an address to us personally, telling us what’ he would have 
us do that day. ‘Thus is our ordinary life, in its humblest condi- 
tions, full of divine meaning. Of our place in the world, whatever 
it may be, we may say “ surely the Lord is in this place ;” and 
. if our spiritual eye is open, we shall see, as the Patriarch saw, 
that a way of ascent is open from it, leading directly upward to 
the highest heavens. 

C. PALFREY. 
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ISAAC CASAUBON, THE SCHOLAR. 


Nor till this year, more than two hundred and sixty years after 
his decease, has this man, renowned for his erudition and the story 
of whose life is of profound interest, obtained a biographer. 
Though he was a Frenchman by birth and lineage, his home for 
his last four years, the most favored and tranquil period of a 
troubled existence, wasin England. There he died, and his dust 
reposes in Westminster Abbey. It was fitting, therefore, that he 
should be indebted to the pen of a competent English scholar for 
his biography. The rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Mark 
Pattison, well known as one of the contributors to the famous 
“Essays and Reviews,” has brought to this grateful task a 
thoroughly competent and appreciative ability and spirit. We 
have followed the writer through his carefully wrought pages, 
whichggive evidence of his own full knowledge and patient and 
extended inquiries ; and with the impression made upon us by the 
perusal of his noble volume we essay a brief report of it to our 
own readers. 

Casaubon takes and fills his place in a line of men, few or 
many, according to the scale and standard for their estimation as 
such, who have been eminent alike for the amount of the erudition 
which they acquired, and for the obstacles and difficulties wholly 
unknown to those who have followed them in the track of learning, 
in strong conftict with which they mastered it. The names of 
Erasmus, Scaliger, Lipsius, Casaubon, and Grotius, and of a few 
scholarly printers, the Aldi, the Stephanses and Froben, will al- 
ways fill the highest places of honor in the history of literature 
since the classical period. There is no occasion for drawing com- 
parisons or contrasts between them and those who have succeeded 
in the kine, as they and their successors have worked under very 
different conditions. 

Isaac Casaubon was born of Huguenot parentage, at Geneva, 
Feb. 18, 1559. It was by the fortune of the times, in their anxie- 
ties and miseries, that his life opened in the city of Calvin; for 
that was not the home of his parents, — indeed, they hardly had 
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a home. His birth occurred at a period of distraction and suffer- 
ing for all who in Europe held the reformed faith, and even at a 
critical stage of a long continued and woful conflict. 1t was the 
eraof the fresh energy of the Catholic reaction in Europe after 
the Reformation had seemingly reached its last triumphs. The 
intrigues of princes and ecclesiastics, and a revulsion of feeling 
from the excesses and follies and disappointing results incident to 
the convulsions through which Christendom had been passing, had 
turned the tide and threatened to bring about a complete restora- 
tion of the papal sway. The Catholic league was in full activity, 
aided alike by political and religious appliances. Sad and bitter 
were the experiences of Protestants in regions where the condi- 
tions of life were in themselves ruggedly severe, and where no 
princely power was pledged to avert from them the direst forms of 
persecution. Events were to prove that even the solemn guaran- 
ties of royal edicts for their immunity might be revoked at a 
breath. 

Arnold Casaubon, the father of Isaac, was a Huguenot pastor 
ni Gascony. To escape being burned alive, he, with his wife 
and hundreds of exiles, had to flee, and many of them, like him- 
self, sought a refuge in Geneva. The edict of Chateaubriand, in 
1551, followed by the wildest outrages of infuriated mobs, had 
driven the Huguenots in all directions to encounter a varied ex- 
perience of miseries in wandering through mountains and valleys, 
with cold and starvation in their houselessness and destitution. 
Even the refuge found in Geneva was but precarious. It was 
vigorously besieged by the Duke of Savoy, and the-eminent Cath- 
olic saint, Francis de Sales, urged the total destruction of the 
Protestants. 

When Isaac was in his third year his father ventured to go 
with his family to Crest in Dauphiny, to assume the charge of a 
feeble Protestant church, subject at any moment to the risks of 
death or flight. Here, under the sternest privations and hard- 
ships, Isaac passed his childhood, his father, who had some 
scholarly acquisitions and tastes, being his only teacher. He had 
no other help from school or college till he was nineteen years of 
age. At nine years he was able to speak and write Latin. On 
the news of St. Bartholemew, in 1572, the family had to run to 
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the hills, and found shelter in a cave. The father was at intervals 
absent from his family for years together ; and when at pauses in 
the outbreaks of popular fury he ventured to return, it was to 
find his poor dwelling sacked. In 1578, at the age of nineteen, 
Isaac was sent by his father t8 Geneva, to obtain, under the spur 
of his consuming zeal for book knowledge and with the meagre 
appliances. of academic help, a more thorough training than his 
lonely studies had been able to afford him. Here, as student and 
professor, he remained eight years. 

Greek learning under native teachers had been revived in Italy 
and Germany after the fall of Constantinople. Erasmus, who had 
died but twenty-three years before the birth of the young scholar, 
had been the most earnest disciple and patron of the new learning, 
and well did he fight the battle, with the weapons of satire, as well 
as with the more consistent weapons of industry and elaborate 
knowledge, against the monkish ignorance and prejudices of his 
time. The rich additions then made to the libraries of Europe, 
of Greek, classical, and patristic manuscripts, furnished the ma- 
terial for the scholarly ambition of the few who fostered the love 
of learning. Casaubon was favored at Geneva by having a native 
Greek to aid him in attaining a proficiency in the language, in 
which, after the death of Scaliger, he stood without a superior in 
Europe. 

According to our present standard the Grand Academy at 
Geneva, in which Casaubon was at first a pupil and afterwards a 
professor, was simply an elementary school and seminary for the 
education of Calvinistic ministers. Its curriculum was contracted, 
its teaching was meagre, its corps of instructors small and feeble, 
its funds the scanty grants of the municipal council. But its dis- 
cipline was rigid, and all who were concerned in its oversight or 
as pupils were held to make the most profitable use of its scanty, . 
but in those days of*poverty costly, means and appliances. It 
was the impulse of craving and earnestness in the scholar himself, 
and not the elementary and elaborate aids which now make the 
pursuit of learning but a pastime for all who are not dullards, 
that mastered the difficulties of brain-toil and produced at the 
tithe a few prodigies of erudition. 

Casaubon, as Greek professor, instructing through the form of 
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lectures, had a hard struggle with drudgery and poverty. His 
living stipend was ten pounds a year and free rooms for a domicile. 
Even on those conditions the tenure of his office was very pre- 
carious. Only the evident conviction of the Geneva council, that 
his services as a guide and inspiration were indispensable to the 
continuance of any vitality or efficiency in their Academy, ensured 
the parsimonious dole which was all they had to give. He en- 
joyed the close friendship of Beza, the successor of Calvin. 
Others of the academic corps were discouraged into resignation, 
or dropped from necessity. Casaubon stood patiently in his lot, 
looking forth, however, to any preferable appointment where daily 
bread, unedited manuscripts, or a learned man, might fill for him 
the measure of his earthly aims. 

The poverty of a scholar makes but an imperfect appeal to our 
sympathies till it shows itself, as in most cases it does, aggravated 
by domestic straits in the necessities of a steadily increasing 
family. Of these, as we shall see, Casaubon had a full share. In 
1583 he married the daughter of an impoverished refugee. She 
died a year and a half afterwards, leaving a daughter, -who soon 
followed the mother. In 1586 his father, Arnold, worn out by a - 
life of perils and hardships, and especially by the twenty-five years 
of miseries through which he had pursued his devoted ministry, 
died at Die, in Dauphiné. Isaac, who was the only one of the 
family not present at the last scene, was for many years afterwards 
the main support of thé widowed mother and her other children. 
When the year of his bereavement had closed he married a poor 
girl, Florence Estienne, of eighteen years, daughter of the great 
Geneva printer [Henricus Stephanu8 II.], the editor of the famous 
‘“‘ Thesaurus,” and the possessor of a precious collection of manu- 
scripts. A literary feud which Casaubon had previously had with 
this fitful and moody man, because the former had written some 
notes favoring a rival editor’s publication *of Greek poetry, had 
broken friendship between them. Though the father-in-law, while 
he disliked, had not prevented the match, his relations with Ca- 
saubon were never cordial, but simply vexatious. If Casaubon 
thought he was marrying Stéphanus’ manuscripts as well as his 
daughter, he was disappointed, as he tells us he never but once 
saw the inside of his father-in-law’s great library, and had a life- 
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long difficulty in obtaining the daughter’s dowry. Florence, how- 
ever, proved to be a most congenial and devoted wife, held to her 
husband by a sacred mutual attachment. Though she did not 
enter into his scholarly pursuits, by her fidelity in relieving him of 
all household cares, she left him free for entire absorption in close 
studies, in which he was impatient of any intrusion or abstraction 
that took him from his beloved communings. His biographer 
says that, “ except in being too prolific,’ — they had eighteen 
children, — Florence proved an excellent scholar’s wife according 
to the model which is still traditional in Germany. The. straits of 
the household all through the lives of its members, with but rare 
intervals of relief, were softened by close affection and sympathy. 
An aggravation to them must have been incurred by the insatiable 
craving of the father for literary nutriment. We are amazed at 
the number of manuscripts and books which he contrived to ac- 
cumulate, some of them, too, quite costly, and procured only 
through great embarrassments and difficulties. Public libraries 
were then few and meagre. Casaubon had recourse to every shift, 
art, and effort to supply his consuming craving. He borrowed, 
begged, teazed, and importuned acquaintances and friends in every 
direction to give or loan him book or manuscript. While at 
Geneva his labor was, for the most part, all by himself, unaided. 
He had no congenial literary atmosphere around him, no spur from 
fellow or rival, and no patron. In 1594 he ventured to open a 
correspondence with that prince of scholars, Scaliger, eighteen 
years his senior, whose fame had raised him to the first place 
among the learned, and who had recently left France to reside in 
Holland. Though Sealiger seems at first to have received-with 
coldness the advances of Casaubon, he very soon recognized the 
ability and promise of the man who was to succeed to his own 
honors. The two never met; but from the time their correspon- 
dence began, an intimacy of spirit anda profound appreciation of 
each other’s talents and acquisitions ensured its continuance, in 
the frequent transmission of letters concerning their pursuits till 
the death of the elder of them closed it. Scaliger, in his will, left 
a silver cup to Casaubon as a token of his respect and love. 

With the hope of enlarging the means of culture and study in 
access to more books and the society of men inspired by the same 
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zeal in the cause of learning, possibly too with the expectation of 
relieving himself from the sharp grip of poverty, Casaubon, in 
1596, accepted an invitation to Montpellier. Here he remained 
for three years. His duties were similar to those which he had 
been performing at Geneva. But the change was hardly a better- 
ment of his experience or fortunes. Montpellier then contained 
the wreck of an old university, in which a medical school that had 
long been famous had still some remnant of vigor. Here, too, the 
reaction from the Protestant fervor of the half century previous, 
and the rallying of the energies of the Roman Church through 
princely and priestly intrigues, had brought the two religious 
parties into a balance of relations with consequent jealousies. 
The balance, however, was rapidly shifting in favor of the old 
church. Casaubon retained for a while friendly and respectful 
relations with leading men in both parties. At first his lectures, 
as a novelty, were received with a popularity almost approaching 
enthusiasm. This was but short lived. He found some facilities * 
in working upon his edition of Athenzeus, and added to the num- 
ber of his scholarly correspondents such distinguished men as de 
Thou [Thuanus], Bongars, and de Fresne, who like himself were 
moderate and tolerant on religious variances. He met through 
his whole course great perplexities and annoyances in securing the 
publication of his works. The printers and publishers then were 
few and widely scattered. ‘To steer a way through their rivalries 
and jealousies, to make and secure contracts with men lacking in 
one or another qualification for their art, with their over-caution, 
narrowness or bigotry, and to be able to oversee the work in prog- 
ress-and to have the privilege of correcting the proof sheets, 
were grievous embarrassments to the scholar when his own toil 
was accomplished. 

As, three-quarters of a century previous to the residence of 
Casaubon at Montpellier, all the potentates of Europe whose do- 
minions included a university were rival claimants in their efforts 
to induce Erasmus to receive their patronage and honor them by 
making his home with them, — dubious as was his religious position 
between the two contending parties, — so it was in scarcely less 
measure in the case of Casaubon. It is amusing to us, but it was 
painfully harassing to him, to trace the workings of that vacillat- 
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ing and almost treacherous policy, half threatening, half fawning, 
but all beguiling and bewildering, which marked the course of the 
King of France in his efforts to draw Casaubon to Paris. Henri 
IV. of Navarre, that royal recreant to Protestantism, seems to 
have had some elements of nobleness in his nature, as under the 
sturdy training of his Huguenot mother he had withstood the 
wiles of Catherine of Medici and of Pope Sixtus V. But finally 
yielding to the conviction, enforced by the earnest appeals of his 
friends, that under no other terms could he quietly hold his throne 
against the machinations of the Catholic league, he abjured his 
heresy, and made profession of the Roman faith, in the church of 
St. Denys, in 1593. The next year he was anointed King, and 
acknowledged by the Pope. The great Sully was his prime min- 
ister. By the edict of Nantes, in 1598, he granted entire reli- 
gious freedom to his former Protestant brethren. What a king 
can grant a king can revoke. ‘The recreancy of the monarch, in- 
stigated with new zeal, inflamed into fanticism the reactionary 
party, which, while presuming on the full assurance that they could 
reclaim the whole of continental Europe, had also some vengeance 
to wreak for their past humiliation. 

The king and the university of Paris were ardently desirous to 
draw Casaubon to them as the foremost Grecian of the age, and 
as eminent for various learning. But he was a heretic. Place, 
fashion, and influence were at the disposal of hostile zealots. The 
king was incessant in his importunities, and to a degree generous 
in his promises. He played fast and loose in his messages to the 
hesitating scholar. Casaubon, however, must have discerned from 
the first that, even if no pledge to that effect had been exacted or 
implied, there was an expectation that sooner or later, under 
court influences, he would renounce his heresies. At any rate, 
during the whole of his ten years’ residence in Paris that expecta- 
tion was kept alive and never abandoned. Casaubon was made to 
feel that his full welcome and the crowning honors of his learning 
depended upon his retraction. Nor did this hope lack the assur- 
ance of what looked like wavering in himself. The renunciation 
of Protestant heresies was then the fashion. It was something 
more than the fashion, favored by royal example and the influence 
of the court. There had been many converts, in low as in high 
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places. Some had been made under the influence of sincere con- 
viction, others through disgust. There were cases in which men 
of broad and discriminating minds had yielded to an intense re- 
vulsion from the doctrinal elements and the discipline of Calvinism, 
and found quiet and personal immunity in the old fold. Scholars, 
statesmen, rural magistrates and great soldiers, had, in ways pre- 
ferred by them, public or private, reconciled themselves to the 
church. In 1591, the famous scholar Lipsius, the editor of 
Livy, who had been living at Leyden as a Protestant, went to 
Louvain and submitted to Rome. 

After long dallying and hesitation Casaubon yielded to the so- 
licitation of the king, reinforced by his passion for new scholarly 
resources, and went to Paris in the year 1600. As a heretic he 
could have no place in the university, but he had friends from the 
start and he made new ones. The king was always his friend, 
treating him with kindness and respect. His first appointment 
was as assistant or subordinate in charge of the Royal Library, 
succeeding on the death of his superior to the higher place. <A 
small pension was secured to him, supplemented by gifts from the 
king and by presents from friends. Occasionally the dedication 
of one of his publications to a rich patron would draw forth a sum 
of money, though as the many copies which he gave away were 
by the courtesy of the times required to be sumptuously bound at 
the expense of the donor, his credit account from this source 
showed but a small balance. His office as- librarian was quite un- 
like what is implied by that title now. He had not to superintend 
the loaning out of books, but to be the careful custodian of pre- 
cious volumes and rich vellum manuscripts. Doubtless he regarded 
free converse with these as his best emolument. He was a book- 
worm in the fullest sense of the epithet, though having in view a 
turning to the account of general enlightenment the fruits of his 
unwearied, lonely toils. 

But alt privileges and favors, and, to some extent, personal 
comfort and security for Casaubon during the whole of his ten 
years’ residence in Paris, were well understood, as has been said, 
to depend upon the expected contingency, that sooner or later he 
would renounce Protestantism. Influence and blandishments, as 
well as more consistent agencies, were employed, with unflagging 
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zeal, to secure this much desired result. Large numbers of per 
sons in humble or ordinary stations in life, who were constantly 
taking the fashionable or politic step of deserting the impoverished 
and imperilled Huguenot fellowship, were received back into the 
Roman fold without much parade or boastfulness. It was a mat- 
ter of course, of every day occurrence, hardly attracting notice, 
and felt only in the private breasts and experience of the more 
constant and sincere. But when the expected recreant was of 
conspicuous rank, position, or influence, after secret intrigue had 
prepared the way for a public avowal, much pains was taken to 
give the result notoriety and display. The object was to have it 
appear in each case 4s consequent upon a free, fair, and able dis- 
cussion, with all the helps of learning and argument, of the points 
of difference, and the merits of the issue as between Romanism 
and Protestantism. The wires and puppets were well prepared 
beforehand. The plot culminated at what were called “ Confer- 
ences,’ where the feats of the disputants were enacted after a full 
understanding as to the party who should be vanquished. 

The astute and zealous Cardinal Du Perron, at the wish as he 
said of the king, held many private interviews with Casaubon in 
the library, and though respecting the scholar’s acquisitions and 
sincerity of character, was importunate in his appeals and efforts 
to win so eminent a man asaconvert. Other private agencies 
also were brought to bear upon him. Finally the machinery of a 
conference at Fontainebleau, with much parade and skill, was tried 
upon the scholar, and he seemed only moderately firm and assured 
when arguing before it. 

Word went forth among the jealous and watchful Calvinists in 
various regions that Casaubon had yielded and made a renuncia- 
tion. The report was for the most part traceable to his enemies 
or to those who wished to make or have it true. For the rest, 
with but a slight residuum of probability, it seemed as if Casaubon 
himself had for a time wavered and hesiiated. His state of feel- 
ing and his position afterwards found a full explanation consistent 
with his intellectual steadfastness and his sincerity. When, after 
leaving France, he went as he then supposed merely to make a 
visit to England, he soon found himself in full sympathy with the 
few learned prelates and moderate divines of her establishment, 
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who were lovers of the primitive Christianity, of the ancient 
church as set forth by the Fathers. His mind and sympathies 
were working in that direction while he was in France. He was 
engaged upon what he considered as one of his greatest labors, 
the refutation of that boasted champion of Romanism, Cardinal 
Baronius, the author of the twelve great folios filled with the fruits 
not of research, nor of discriminating judgment, but of a simple 
copying of unauthenticated, documentary ecclesiastical materials 
running down through the twelfth century. Casaubon had been 
led temporarily, and in part, to withdraw from his devotion to clas- 
sic authors and to engage with the earliest Christian writers. In 
these studies, by the expansion of his own mind, he became griev- 
ously dissatisfied with the harsh dogmatism and the limitations and 
the sympathetic narrowness of Calvinism. He came, in a discern- 
ing interpretation and use of them, to prize the writings of the 
Fathers, and his views and inclinations, fostered by his insight into 
primitive standards and usages, made him substantially what is un- 
derstood in our times as a “ Broad Churchman.” The Huguenot 
fellowship in Paris and the neighborhood was but a remnant, 
odious, threatened, insulted, and always in dread of a popular out- 
break against them. They were still nominally at liberty to go 
for their Sunday worship to their chapel in Charenton, though ex- 
posed on the way, either by road or by the river, to the rude jeers 
and occasional violence of those to whom they were but a hateful 
and despicable handful of ungenial schismatics. Casaubon with 
his family went as often as was possible, amid rough experiences 
and exposures of health and life, to these Sunday services. But 
he soon found himself out of sympathy with the pastor, Du Moul. 
lin, who, though a man of ability and zeal, was a narrow-minded 
and bigoted Calvinist. He evidently reciprocated Casaubon’s 
dislike, and fostered the suspicion that he would yet be among the 
perverts. 

The efforts used to secure this result in the case of Casaubon 
himself proving thus ineffectual, zealous attempts to the same end 
were made upon members of his family. His wife stood firm in 
the faith in which she had been trained, as did also his daughter 
Phillipa, a girl of great attractiveness, genius and promise, who 
had been made an inmate of the household of the English ambas- 
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sador in Paris, but who, to the profound grief of her parents and 
loving friends, died at the age of eighteen. To the equal distress 
of the parents, though in another form, the eldest son, John, suc- 
cumbed to the arguments or inducements brought to bear upon 
him, renounced Protestantism, and was received into the Roman 
Church. He became a C&puchin in 1619. This, however, was 
after his father’s death. 

It was amid the anxieties and uncertainties incident to Casau- 
bon’s personal and official position in Paris at this time that 
Henry IV. died, May 14, 1610, assassinated by Ravaillac, as he 
was riding to the coronation of his wife. It gives us an idea of 
the easy and kindly standard applied in those days to persons of 
highest rank, that Henry was called the best king France ever 
had, though he had proved so unstable and calculating in the most 
serious religious obligations, had unrighteously divorced his first 
wife, and had many children by four mistresses. 

It was after this catastrophe, and while the dismayed Hugue- 
nots were hourly looking for an outbreak of desperate and exter- 
minating violence against them, that the invitation of King J ames 
was most opportunely renewed, through his ambassador, urging 
Casaubon, on generous inducements, to visit England. After 
some hesitation he was allowed to go, the conditions being that he 
should leave his family and library in Paris, and return whenever 
he should be summoned. His French pension was continued 
through his life, the remainder of which he spent in England, as 
his return to Paris. was never exacted. He felt grievously the 
separation from his wife and his books. Of some of the latter he 
seems from time to time to have had the use. His wife came to 
him, and with the exception of occasional intervals, calling her on 
affairs of business to France, she was with him till hisdeath. He 
was helpless and wretched without her, uncomfortable, neglected 
by his servants, thriftless as a housekeeper, an invalid, and shrink- 
ing from all visitors unless they were the choicer scholars. 

Casaubon had occasionally met some roving Englishmen on the 
continent, among whom was Sir Henry Wotton, who had lodged 
with him for a time in Geneva. He was, however, always fettered 
in his intercourse with the English, because either he could not, 
or would not, master their tongue. Four years’ residence in the 
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country did not relieve this embarrassment. It is remarkable that 
this should have been so not only in his case, but equally in that 
of the other famous scholar, Erasmus, who had twice resided in 
England, but would not or could not adopt its speech. Though 
he was a Dutchman, he thought there ought to be no other lan- 
guages than the Greek and Latin. 

King James had written to Casaubon in 1601, from Edinburgh, 
asking a visit from him there, and the scholar had replied in the 
usual style of fulsome adulation. On July 20, 1610, he received 
an official invitation from the Archbishop of Canterbury, offering 
him a prebend, with a good stipend, and promise of promotion. 
Yet he lingered in Paris for some months, Du Perron still press- 
ing him with zealous and shrewd, though with courteous, efforts 
to convert him. The cardinal also thought that Casaubon 
“ wavered,”’ and sought to win him by representing that “ the 
question between them was one of pure learning and the love of 
truth.” , 

»At last the scholar accepted the offer of Lord Wotton, embas- 
sador extraordinary, who was returning to England, of a free and 
privileged passage with himself and suite. That channel voyage, 
never, even under modern facilities, a delight, had some dismal 
and funny annoyances for this hypochondriac exile. He tried to 
comfort himself by recalling the sea voyage of the Apostle Paul. 
Reaching London on the last of October, he was received with 
warm hospitality. Some of the most scholarly of the bishops 
treated him with marked respect and attention, and the king at 
once put himself into relations of confidence and intimacy founded 
upon real respect for his erudite guest, and measured by his own 
power of appreciating him. Casaubon was among the most priv- 
ilged of the groups of intelligent favorites gathered around him 
by the king at Theobald’s for learned discussion. In these assem- 
blies James himself was the only one seated, while his gugsts 
stood, proximity to his chair and direct colloquy measuring de- 
grees of his regard. Even the monarch who is presented to us as 
the prince of pedants, shallow, conceited, pretentious, and egotis- 
tic, had really for his time and surroundings some qualities and 
attainments fitting him for the role of a patron of learned men. 
He resolved from the first to try to retain in his kingdom the 
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scholar who had come only on a visit, and at once settled upon 
him, from his own purse, a pension of three hundred pounds, be- 
sides frequently making him valuable presents. It would seem as 
if Casaubon must have looked to some permanence.or protractign 
in his stay, as he took out papers of naturalization. 

Even while enjoying all these resources of respect, patronage, 
comfort, and security beyond those to which he had been used, 
Casaubon, so far from being at ease, was impatient and querulous 
because thwarted in his absorbing passion for lonely study. The 
king’s demands on his time and patience, his visits to the court, 
and the many distractions to which he was subjected, were con- 
stant occasions of fretfulness. Books and manuscripts engaging 
his craving and laborious solitude, researches and critical ques- 
tions, were the aliment on which alone he could thrive. Besides 
what he regarded the waste of his time when spent in any other 
way, his inclinations were crossed by an exigency incident. to the 
use which his admirers and patrons wished to make of him. His 
own tastes had led him to devote himself exclusively to the classi- 
cal works of antiquity. The school of English divines which 
looked to him as a strong and honored champion, and in which his 
own broadening sympathies led him to class himself, was engaged 
in using the writings of the Christian fathers and the standards of 
the primitive church, as they have within our own time been em- 
ployed, for confounding the Romanists on their own ground, while 
repudiating the limitations and the rigid formulas of the Calvin- 
ists. Casaubon, with some reluctance, though not without drawing 
even satisfaction from the task, devoted a good share of his time 
to this form of anti-papal controversy. His “ Epistle to Fronto,”’ 
and his ‘* Answer to Baronius,” were the fruits of his scholarly acu 
men in this direction. He made a restless visit of two months to 
the Bishop of Ely at Downham, famished all the while from the 
lack of books. A brief visit to Oxford, where he was honored, 
but not much pleased, yielded him as the only joy the privilege of 
mousing in the library. 

There were other drawbacks also to his satisfaction and comfort 
in his own home in London. Some little jealousies stirred among 
the native scholars because of the regard and favors shown to him, 
a foreigner. Identified also with the unpopular “ church party,” 
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he received some indignities from rude persons in the sects. Did 
we not know how he lavished most of what he could acquire for 
books, we should marvel at the stinted and comfortless character 
of his household life, especially when, in the intervals of his wife’s 
absence, he was left to the annoyances of poor and troublesome 
English servants, with no medium of a common language. His 
yearly income from English and French resources was at least 
five hundred pounds, no mean allowance for the time. But his 
large family and his poor relatives were constant drains upon him. 
He had a brief visit in London from the learned Grotius, with 
whom he was in full sympathy. 

Always weak in body and liable to frequent accesses of disease, 
Casaubon died in London, on July 12, 1614, after a fortnight of 
excruciating suffering, borne with the sweetest serenity, patience, 
and Christian trustfulness. A post mortem examination disclosed 
the cause of his life-long invalidism, explained his frequent queru- 
lousness, and made it appear a marvel that he had lived so long 
and done so much in his fifty-five years. ‘“‘ A monstrous malfor- 
mation of the viscera,’’ congenital, and aggravated by sedentary 
habits, had affected all his days. He was buried in a grave on 
the west, or so-called “ Historical Side,” of Westminster Abbey, 
opposite the poetic side. Six bishops, two deans, and almost all 
of the metrdpolitan clergy attended his funeral. Dean Stanley 
says, ‘“‘ His resting place was the first in a long succession of the 
eminent and honored on that side of the Abbey.” His friend 
Morton, Bishop of Durham, erected a monument to him in 1632. 
The famous Isaac Walton, wandering through the solemn aisles, 
scratched his well-known monogram on the marble, with the date 
“©1658.” The angler is said to have been the first of all scrib- 
blers there. The biographer of Casaubon adds to this state- 
ment the breathing, ‘‘ O si sic omnia!”’ The French ambassador 
sent a nobleman to Casaubon on his death-bed to ask, “‘ In what 
religion he professed to die?” thus indicating how strong and in- 
terested was the expectation, founded on the unintermitted efforts 
of Du Perron, to bring the scholar to the Roman fold. Casaubon, 
expressing his horror of the supposed deceit, on his part, implied 
in such a question, firmly answered, ‘Then you think, my Lord, 
that I have been all along a dissembler in a matter of the great- 
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est moment!’’ The minister of the French church in London 
had constantly and reverently attended him, but he received the 
eucharist on his last day from an English bishop. Though he had 
at first been troubled by some of the saints’ days, and other mat- 
ters in the English liturgy, he enjoyed the services so far as his 
lack of the language would permit. 

In his last will Casaubon indicated the unhappiness which the 
perversion of his eldest son John had caused him, by leaving to 
him, “ for reasons known unto him,’’ nothing but a piece of plate. 
John, however, received a pension in France. Another sentence 
in the will has a more gracious recognition: “‘'To that son, who, 
walking in the fear of God, shall be fitted to sustain my family, I 
do give the cup of Mr. Scaliger, of most happy memory.’’ The 
king continued the pension to the widow through her life, and _pro- 
vided a studentship for the son Meric: at Christ Church, Oxford, 
which he held for thirteen years. After settling her husband’s 
affairs, Florence Casaubon returned to France, but came back 
again to England, where, after surviving her husband twenty-one 
years, she died, March 11, 1635, and was buried in the Cloister 
of the Abbey. 

The papers of Casaubon had been much scattered, as they had 
more than once passed between France and England, and some of 
them had been loaned to friends. Collections of what remain of 
them are in the Bodleian, the British Museum, and the National 
Library of Paris. His letters, like those of all the scholars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are voluminous, as epistolary 
intercourse was a prime essential of knowledge, while so many 
other mediums of it were lacking. His “ Ephemerides,”’ or diaries, 
were printed at Oxford in 1850. A collection of eleven hundred 

, and ten of his letters, with fifty replies, was published at Rotter- 
dam in 1709. Scaliger’s letters to Casaubon were published at 
Leyden in 1627. The principal works of his, mostly in solid 
folios, the publication of which he superintended, were the follow- 
ing: “* Notes on Diogenes Laertius,’’ “ Notes on Strabo,” “A 
Recension of the New Testament, with Notes,’’ “* Animadversions 
on the Roman Antiquities of Dion Halicarnassus,’’ “ An Edition 
of Polyzenus,’’ “ An Edition of Aristotle in Greek and Latin,”’ 
*‘ An Edition of the Letters of the Younger Pliny,’’ “ An Edition 
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of the Characters of Theophrastus, of Diogenes Laertius, of 
Suetonius, of Theocritus and Athenseus,”’ “A Letter to the 
Synod of Gergeau,” ‘‘ The Augustan Historians,” ‘“ The Satires 
of Persius,’’ ‘* Notes on Greory Thaumaturgus,” “ Origen against 
Celsus,”’ “ Epistle of Gregory Nysszeus,” “ A book on Ecclesiastical 
Liberty,” ‘* An Edition of Polybius, with Commentary,’’ “ Epistle 
to Fronto, the Jesuit,” “ Answer to Cardinal Perron,’’ and ‘‘ An- 
swer to Baronius.”’ 

Formidable as is this enumeration of projected works laboriously 
completed, — and one’s thoughts ache at the contemplation of the 
stupendous mental toils of which they were the fruits, — it repre- 
sents but half of the objects which he had before him in intention 
and preparatory labor. It has been said that the title-pages of 
the works which Coleridge announced as purposed, and in progress 
through his mind and pen, would fill a volume. So the schemes of 
Casaubon, uncompleted, of which we have hints in his letters, or 
notes or fragments relating to them in his papers, are painfully 
suggestive of the disproportion between the aspiring aims of the 
scholar and the brevity of human life. He was crushed by the 
accumulations of his knowledge, and tormented by the craving for 
more. Like Newton, and how many lesser explorers of the fields 
of all truth, he had the infinite before him, and only finite powers 
and a finite span for dealing with it. The titles of some of his 
proposed or promised or attempted works, are as follows: Trea- 
tises on “'Transubstantiation,” “On Sacrifice,’ “On the Shows of 
the Amphitheatre,” “‘ On the Gamesof the Circus,” “ On the Ro- 
man Magistrates,’’ ‘*‘ On the Art of Criticism,’’ “ On Clothing,’’ 
* On Colors,” “On the Method of Reading History ;’’ “ An Edi- 
tion of the Septuagint,’ “ A Commentary on Homer,” “ An Edi- 
tion of Aineas Taeticus, of Josephus, of Stephanus, of Byzan- 
tium, of Juvenal, of Celsus;’’ ‘* Notes on the Tragedians,”’ 
‘* Notes on Cicero,” “* An Arabic Lexicon,” “ A Thesaurus,” &c. 
He refers to many of these as if he were actually engaged upon 
them, and to some, in fact, as if they were really done. He wrote 
in Latin, freely introducing Greek words and phrases if more apt 
to express his meaning. He published twenty-five distinct works, 
not including prefaces or repeated editions. 

In estimating the assiduous toil, the mental forces, and the 
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acquired knowledge, improved and applied for the attainment of 
more, of which such labors, with their fruits, are the exponents, 
we must take into account the circumstances and conditions of the 
time in which Casaubon lived. We must put aside all the facili- 
ties, amounting almost to substitutes for his own efforts, which the 
scholar, whatever the range of his powers or studies, now enjoys 
in mastering or cultivating the field of knowledge. Grammars, 
lexicons, authenticated and illustrated texts, cross references, ex- 
plications and all the primary and secondary apparatus now at the 
hand of the classical student, were then unknown. Memory and 
wide reading of original works, often in several manuscript texts 
of them, were the prime furnishings of a scholar. Instead of hav- 
ing dictionaries to fix the etymology, or the meaning of a word, 
he had to keep in mind the occurrence of it and its use in various 
writers, and to be able to make the references to it wherever it 
occurred. Our most ambitious pupils would listen with consterna- 
tion if told that they must “ learn by heart’? a Greek and a Latin 
lexicon. The early scholars did that without having the volumes 
already gathered and wrought for them. Their lexicons were in- 
choate in the whole body of the then extant classical literature. 
Memory was the main requisite, and the: use of it, and reliance 
upon it, made it a’mighty faculty for work. Erasmus, at the age 
of thirteen, could repeat the whole of Horace and Terence with- 
out opening his eyes. From the depth of his poverty he wrote, 
“Tf I could get some money I would buy some Greek authors, 
and then some clothes.’’ Lipsius, the editor of Livy, offered 
to repeat the whole of his author without book, with a dagger 
pointed at his breast, to be plunged in, if he faltered. 

We have reserved for mention at the close, — and that mention 
must be most emphatic and full that it may be just,— the spirit 
of devotion, of thoroughly earnest and all-absorbing piety, with 
the profoundest sense of religious responsibility and dependence 
upon Divine aids, which were characteristic of Casaubon. Calm 
and deep and never failing, earnest and daily renewed, were the 
exercises by which he kept himself to the tasks of his life, and in 
preparation for the reckoning with his Maker. His “ Ephemeri- 
des,” or diaries, are the record alike of study, prayer, and spiritual 
exercises. Daily, almost hourly, in connection with every incident 
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and undertaking, with every member of his family, with all his re- 
lationships and friendships, with the privacy of his home, his move- 
ments from place to place, the alarms of danger, the enjoyment of 
tranquillity, and the beginning and completing of each of his schol- 
arly tasks, we find breathings of aspiration and consecration. 
Nor had this “ piety’’ of his any morbid or fantastic elements, 
heats of excitement, or depressions of dejection. It was healthful, 
rational, and strengthening. In no biography of man or woman, 
however great or good, have we ever had presented before us so 
vividly the analysis of our human nature, which refers its com- 
position to three elements, all equally craving for their respective 
nutriment, presenting themselves in the order of their need and 
culture, namely, — body, mind, and spirit,—as in reading the 
life of Casaubon. Daily food, shelter and clothing were often to 
him matters of solicitous anxiety, for his own frail and invalid body 
and for those who depended upon him. Poverty always made him 
sufficiently aware of the body’s needs. His mental wants were 
more consciously and permanently before him, in his craving for 
and dependence upon the resources from which he could never 
draw enough in amount or range. But there was a third element 
in his nature, the longings and exercise of which were in no sense 
secondary or subordinated to the supplying of the needs of the 
body and the mind. What, in the light of modern physical sci- 
ence, was the basis and essence of that spiritual longing and disci- 
pline in him which made his frugal table, his library, his closet, and 
his bed, an altar for communion with God ? 

Georce E. Ex.is. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


Tue later volumes of Mr. Adams’ diary belong to the depart- 
ment of history rather than to biographical literature, As he 
grew older, and became more deeply involved in public affairs, he 
had less time for literary pursuits, and he indulged less frequently 
in the depreciating self-criticism to which the first two volumes 
owed a peculiar interest. In spite of his love of public life, it was 
no doubt a sacrifice for him to give up, so much as he seems to 
have done during these busy years, reading and self-examination. 
But it was an inevitable result of the circumstances in which he 
was placed. Much time was required for receiving visitors ; and 
in March, 1824, he had not less than two hundred and thirty-five. 
As the canvass for the Presidency went on, the number increased ; 
and in the following May, he writes, “ My time is chiefly worn out 
with visitors, of whom the number personally received in the 
course of the month has been two hundred and sixty-four, I 
never exclude any one. But necessary and important business 
suffers by the unavoidable waste of time.” Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the two volumes of his diary now 
before us contain almost nothing about the books which he read, 
and very few personal details of any kind, except such as are di- 
rectly connected with his course on important public questions. 
At length he found it impossible even to carry on his diary with 
the same degree of minuteness with which he began. He kept 
brief notes of each day’s transactions ; but the work often fell into 
arrears, and some entries were never fully written out. The fact 
that considerable portions of the diary, though based on notes 
taken at the time, were not completed until two or three months 
after the events and conversations recorded in them no doubt 
weakens its authority to some extent ; but it must be remembered 
that Mr. Adams possessed a very retentive memory, and his nar- 
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rative can have lost very little of its value from any imperfect rec- 
ollection of the writer. That the later records are less minute 
than those made during the first years of his service as Secretary 
of State cannot be regarded as a serious loss, except by the most 
omnivorous reader of state papers. As it is, Mr. Adams was 
probably right in the opinion, which he expressed to Mr. Monroe’s 
son-in-law, in May, 1824, that this diary “ contains the most com- 
plete materials for the history of Mr. Monroe’s administration ex- 
tant.” 

The volumes now before us cover the period from March, 1820, 
to May, 1825. It was an interesting and important part of Mr. 
Adams’ career. At the beginning of the period the excitement 
created by the discussion of the Missouri Question, in which he 
took a deep interest, had scarcely begun to subside. At a little 
later date came the announcement of what has been called the 
Monroe Doctrine, —a doctrine which has been often misunder- 
stood, but of which Mr. Adams was the real father. The delay 
of Spain in ratifying the Florida Treaty was for a long time a 
source of anxiety and embarrassment. There were important 
negotiations pending with Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
And over all other questions loomed the election of a successor to 
Mr. Monroe on the close of his second term of service. So early 
as the end of February, 1821, Mr. Adams wrote, ‘* This subject of 
the next Presitlential election comes up in forms almost number- 
less.” From that time it was an often returning apparition. 

What Mr. Adams said and did with regard to all these ques- 
tions, and what was said and done by others in the Cabinet meet- 
ings and in his intercourse with foreign ministers and members of 
Congress, are related with great, and sometimes tedious, minute- 
ness. His own opinion on this point is given in a very striking 
passage in his diary, at the end of May, 1820 ; but it can scarcely 
be accepted as his deliberate judgment, and it certainly underes- 
timates the veal value and interest of his memoirs. He had been 
indexing his diary from 1795 to 1809 ; and the work did not give 
him much satisfaction. He wrote, — ; 


“The general impression upon my mind in reviewing the journal of 
that time, is its extreme inanity. It contains scarcely ever either obser- 
vation or reflection, incident or character, grave remark or sally of hu- 
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mor It names the persons with whom I dined or played cards; the 
walks that I took; the visits that I paid or received ; the books that I 
read ; and sometimes the letters that I wrote or received. It records no 
operation of the mind, and scarcely ever a sentiment of the heart.” 


And he adds, — 


“T have spent too mach of my life in plodding upon the thoughts of 
others, and too little in active energy. My life therefore has been labo- 
rious and unproductive. Until the year 1806, whatever of intellect I did 
exercise is contained in my letter-books, and nothing in my journals. 
The really important period of my life began with the British attack 
upon our Chesapeake frigate, in the summer of 1807. Since then my 
journal has been a record of events, opinions, and important conversa- 
tions ; but it is only more prolix, without being more interesting, and 
will never be fit for exposure to any eye but my own.” 


When we remember that his contemporaries were fond of com- 
paring him with the stormy petrel, happiest in stress of weather, 
his concluding reflection is even more curious: ‘‘ Not all can have 
the wisdom of the serpent. All can be harmless as a dove.”’ 
The real tmth, is, that with an utter want of everything which 


goes to make up a lively and entertaining book, with almost no 
personal anecdotes, few attempts at careful portrait painting, no 
humorous descriptions, no flashes of wit to light up the narrative, 
and few deliberate judgments on men or measures, the volumes, 
as we have said more than once before, are a very important con- 
tribution to historical literature. 

Mr. Adams, however, did not always entertain this low estimate 
of the value of his diary, and occasional passages in it, as well as 
its general tone, show that he wrote with a view to publication. 
Among the passages from which this purpose may be fairly in- 
ferred is one that shows also his opinion of the corruption of pub- 
lic life. He wrote in November, 1822, — 

“ Reading further in Walpole’s Memoirs or Secret History.of the Ad- 
ministrations from 1750 to 1760, I find in them many things that remind 
me of the state of things here. The public history of all countries, and 
all ages, is but a sort of mask richly colored. The interior working of 
the machinery must be foul. There is as much mining and countermin- 
ing for power, as many fluctuations of friendship and enmity, as many 
attractions and repulsions, bargains and oppositions, narrated in these 
Memoirs, as might be told of our own times, Walpole witnessed it all 
as a satirist.” 
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To this he adds the suggestive inquiry, “ And shall not I too 
have a tale to tell?’’ With all his self-depreciation, Mr. Adams 
was conscious of his own powers, and was fully aware of the value 
of the materials which he was amassing for a history of his times. 

Among the most interesting passages in his diary are those in 
which he gives from time to time his opinions of his contempora- 
ries. They are always expressed with great freedom, and are of- 
ten modified by later entries. Indeed, there is scarcely one of 
them which if taken alone could be fairly cited as presenting the 
writer’s deliberate estimate of the person to whom he refers. 
They are true to his feelings at the moment when they were set 
down; but in his judgment of individuals Mr. Adams was very 
apt to be hasty, and to say things which needed qualification. He 
always brought his opinions on any great moral or political ques- 
tions to the test of fundamental principles; and when he spoke 
or wrote on any of these questions we may be sure he meant just 
what he said or wrote, and that his views were the result of a 
careful consideration of the subject. But it would not be safe to 
take individuals at Mr. Adams’ valuation of them, especially if 
they advocated opinions different from his own. For many years 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay were to some extent rivals, and enter- 
tained very different views on questions of forcign and domestic 
policy ; and during those years Mr. Adams wrote some very hard 
things about Mr. Clay. In April, 1820, he wrote, — 


“Tn politics, as in private life, Clay is essentially a gamester, and, with 
a vigorous intellect, an ardent spirit, a handsome elocution, though with 
a mind very defective in elementary knowledge, and a very undigested 
system of ethics, he has all the qualities which belong to that class of 
characters.” 


A year later, in March, 1821, he wrote, — 


“ Clay is-an eloquent man, with very popular manners and great polit- 
ical management. He is like almost all the eminent men of this country, 
only half educated. His school has been the world, and in that he is a 
proficient. His morals, public and private, are loose, but he has all the 
virtues indispensable to a popular man.” 


And he added: — 


“Clay’s temper is impetuous, and his ambition impatient. He has 
long since marked me as the principal rival in his way, and has taken no 
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more pains to disguise his hostility than was necessary for decorum 
and to ayoid shocking the public opinion.” 


In June, 1822, his aversion to Mr. Clay was even more strongly 
marked. He wrote, — 


“ As to myself, Clay’s conduct has been always hostile to me, and gen- 
erally insidious. From the time of the Ghent negotiations I have been 
in the way of his ambition, and by himself and his subordinates he has 
done all in his power to put me out of it. In pursuing a generous policy 
towards him, I do some violence to my inclination, and shall be none the 
better treated by him.” 


Afterward each learned to understand the other better; and it 
required no sacrifice of principle or self-respect on the part of Mr. 
Adams, when he was chosen President, to invite Mr. Clay to be- 
come Secretary of State, and none on the part of Mr. Clay to ac- 
cept the appointment. 

For Mr. Crawford, whom he regarded as his most formidable 
rival, he seems never to have entertained very friendly feelings. 
All through his diary there are passages indicative of a deeply 
seated dislike and distrust. Under date of October, 1820, he 
wrote, — 

“ Crawford’s intense passion is unbridled ambition, and he has great 
address in his conduct, though he has exposed to so many the naked- 
ness of his heart that he cannot be called very profound. His ambition 
has been inflamed by success far beyond either his services or his talents, 


—the former of which are very slight, and the latter much overrated. 
His principal merit is firmness.” 


% 

In August, 1822, he quotes, with apparent satisfaction, Mr. 
Calhoun’s opinion, “ that there has not been in the history of the 
Union another man with abilities so ordinary, with services so slen- 
der, and so thoroughly corrupt, who has contrived to make himself 
a candidate for the Presidency.” 

Of Mr. Calhoun, a third aspirant for the Presidency on the ex- 
piration of Mr. Monroe’s second term, he at first entertained a 
very high opinion ; but he afterward modified this judgment, and 
it is somewhat curious to compare the earlier references to this re- 
markable man with Mr. Adams’ later impressions, and with the 
opinions and traits of character by which Mr. Calhoun is now 
known. In December, 1820, Mr. Adams and Mr. Calhoun had 
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a conversation, in the course of which the latter remarked, “ It 
would be of great advantage to this country to have statesmen of 
a philosophical turn of mind.’’ ‘To this Mr. Adams adds, in his 
diary, by way of comment, ‘ He is himself of that character, and 
it has brought him to a high distinction at a very early age. But 
he is the only man of the present administration who does possess 
it.’’ In October, 1821, he writes that Calhoun “‘ is above all sec- 
tional and factious prejudices more than any other statesman of this 
Union with whom I have ever acted.’’ Evidently Mr. Calhoun 
had not yet learned the pestilential heresies of which he was after- 
ward the most influential advocate ; for a year afterward, in Oc- 
tober, 1822, Mr. Adams wrote, “‘ Calhoun has no petty scruples 
about constructive powers and state rights.’”’ In April, 1824, 
again referring to Calhoun, he writes, in direct contradiction of 
one of the opinions which we have just cited : — 


“ Precedent and popularity, — this is the bent of his mind. The pri 
mary principles involved in any public question are the last that occur to 
him. What has been done, and what will be said, are the Jachin and 
’ Boaz of his argument.” 


Of Jackson, afterward his chief rival, he seems to have had at 
first a very high opinion; and in recording a conversation at Mr. 
Monroe’s, in January, 1822, he reports himself as having said, 
“Gen. Jackson had rendered such services to this nation that 
it was impossible for me to contemplate his character or conduct 
without veneration.’’ Jackson was, in fact, the candidate whom 
he preferféd to have associated with himself in the canvass of 
1824. In March of that year, Mr. Southard, Secretary of the 
Navy, asked him who his friends would vote for as a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency : — 

“TI told him, probably Jackson. He asked if that would not strengthen 
Jackson’s chance of success for, the Presidency. 1 had no doubt it would. 
But, what then? My friends would vote for him on correct principles, — 
his fitness for the place, the fitness of the place for him, and the pecul- 
iar advantage of the geographical association. If by voting for him as 


Vice-President my friends should induce others to vote for him as Presi- 
dent, they and I must abide hy the issue.” 


Of the famous ball given by Mrs. Adams to Gen. Jackson, in the 
previous January, we have only a glimpse : — 
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“This being the anniversary of the victory at New Orleans, we gave 
an evening party or ball to Sen. Jackson, at which about one thousand 
persons attended. Gen. Jackson came about eight o’clock, and retired 
after supper. The dancing continued till near one in the morning. The 
crowd was great, and the house could scarcely contain the company. 
But it all went off in good order, and without accident.” 


Tt was an occasion which set all Washington in an excitement at 
the time, and inspired some lively verses in one of the Washing 
ton newspapers, recently reprinted in Sargent’s “* Public Men and 
Events.’’ But it had a much deeper significance than appears on 
the surface. 

Of Mr. Webster we have a few brief notes, but they are 
scarcely worth citing. At that time Mr. Adams saw in him only 
a man of ambition beyond his deserts, and “a zealous Crawford- 
ite,’’ anxious that the Federal party should not be proscribed in the 
event of Mr. Adams’ election as President. Our great statesman 
had not yet refuted the political heresies of Hayne and Calhoun ; 
and Mr. Adams seems not yet to have discovered the extraordi- 
nary powers which he afterward exhibited. In the Presidential 
contest of 1824, Mr. Adams’ confidential friend and adviser was 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, one of the Representatives in Congress from 
the State of New York, and at one time Speaker of the House. 
There are numerous notes of conversations with him, but nothing 
specially worth quoting. Of Rufus King, Mr. Adams almost in- 
variably speaks in high terms, esteeming him “ one of the wisest 
and best men among us.’’ There are also appreciative notices of 
John Holmes, of Maine, “ perhaps the ablest man in the delega- 
tions from New England, and highly qualified for the public ser- 
vice ;”’ of William Lowndes, of South Carolina, “ the ablest and 
most popular man on the other side ;’’ of DeWitt Clinton, whom 
he distrusted, but who, he thought, was well qualified for any 
foreign mission; of John Armstrong, whom he “ believed to be 
one of the ablest writers and most unprincipled public men that 
this country had ever produced ;” and of others with whom he 
was brought into official or personal relations. 

There are, besides these characterizations of our own statesmen, 
occasional notices of the foreign ministers resident in this country, 
some of which will be read with much interest. Of these minis 

8 
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ters the best known, at the present day, is Stratford Canning, 
the present Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. He had some qualities 
in common with Mr. Adams which made it not easy for them 


to get along well together. We read, under date of June 24, 
1823, — 


“ He is to depart to-morrow. I shall probably see him no more. He 
is a proud, high-tempered Englishman, of good but not extraordinary 
parts ; stubborn and punctilious, with a disposition to be overbearing, 
which I have often been compelled to check in its own way. He iss of 
all the foreign ministers with whom I have had occasion to treat, the 
man who has most severely tried my temper. Yet he has been long in 
the diplomatic career, and treated with governments of the most opposite 
characters. He has, however, a great respect for his word, and there is 
nothing false about him. This is an excellent quality for a negotiator. 
Mr. Canning is a man of forms, studious of courtesy, and tenacious of 
private morals. As a diplomatic man, his great want is suppleness, 
and his great virtue is sincerity.” 


On more than one occasion Mr. Adams confesses that he 
became very much “heated’’ in his interviews with Mr. Can- 
ning, and the discussion fell little, if at all, short of a personal 
altercation. That the remembrance of these painful occurrences 
had not led him to exaggerate the Englishman’s faults of ‘temper 


is curiously shown by several anecdotes in the recently published 
“ Greville Memoirs.” 


Of the French minister, Hyde de Neuville, he draws a some- 
what more flattering portrait. He writes, in June, 1820,— 


“ No foreign minister who ever resided here has been so universally 
esteemed and beloved, nor-have I ever been in political relations with 
any foreign statesman of whose moral qualities I have formed so good 
an opinion, with the exception of Count Romanzoff. He has not suffi- 
cient command of his temper, is quick, irritable, sometimes punctilious, 
occasionally indiscreet in his discourse, and tainted with Royalist and 
Bourbon prejudices. ‘But he has strong sentiments of honor, justice, 
truth, and even liberty. His flurries of temper pass off as quickly as 
they rise. He is neither profound, nor sublime, nor brilliant; but a 
man of strong and good feelings, with the experience of many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, a good but common understanding, and good intentions 
biased by party feelings, occasional interests, and personal affections.” 


To all this the writer adds a reflection not at all complimentary 
to the diplomatic profession : — 
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“He now goes home with a professed intention of returning next 
winter ; but I do not expect him, and perhaps ought not to desire that he 
should come back. To part in peace once in a life with a diplomatic 
man is as much as can be reasonably anticipated.” 


Unfortunately M. De Neuville did come back, and it is suffi- 
ciently evident from the diary that his subsequent official inter- 
course with the Secretary of State could not have been very 
pleasant on either side. 

If Mr. Adams had‘an unfavorable opinion of diplomatists as a 
class, he thought even worse of editors. Referring, in September, 
1820, to Major Noah, once a well-known and influential editor in 
New York, he writes, — 


“ He is, like all the editors of newspapers in this country who have 
any talent, an author to be let. There is not one of them whose friend- 
ship is worth buying, nor one whose enmity is not formidable. They are 
a sort of assassins who sit with loaded blunderbusses at the corner of 
streets and fire them off for hire or for sport at any passenger whom 
they select.” 


In reading this fierce diatribe, we must remember that Mr. 


Adams was very sensitive to what he regarded as unjust criticism ; 
and no doubt when he wrote it he was stharting under some real 
‘or fancied injury. But it is not much sharper than what he says 
of ex-members of Congress : — 


“ An ex-member of Congress is a wasp who has lost his sting; and it 
is piteous to see them soliciting offices of high distinction, for which 
they are not qualified, as consolation for the loss of the confidence of 
their constituents.” 


Mr. Adams’ sensitiveness to unjust criticism is very apparent in 
these volumes, particularly during the Presidential canvass. ‘‘ No 
man in America,” he wrote in November, 1822, “has made his 
way through showers of ribaldry and invective of this character 
more frequent and various than I have breasted.”” Two months 
later, he wrote, that great exertions had been systematically made 
to exclude him from the position of a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. ‘“* Persecuted by calumny in its basest and most insidious 
forms, I have more than once defended myself in the face of the 
nation ; whether successfully or not, the ‘nation and posterity are 
to judge.” And he adds: — 
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“¢ All rising to great place,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘is by a winding-stair ; 
and, if there be factions, it is good to side a man’s self whilst he is in 
the rising, and to balance himself when he is placed.’ I have neither 
ascended by the winding-stair, nor sided myself in’ the rising ; and the 
consequence has been that all parties disown me, the Federalists as a 
deserter, the Democrats as an apostate. I have followed the convictions 
of my own mind with a single eye to the interests of the whole nation ; 
and if I have no claims to the suffrages of the whole nation, I have 
certainly none to those of either party.” 


And on the eve of the election, in August, 1824, he wrote, — 


“ The bitterness and violence of Presidential electioneering increase 
as the time advances. The uncertainty of the event continues as great 
as ever. It seems as if every liar and calumniator in the country was at 
work day and night to destroy my character. It does not surprise me, 
because I have seen the same species of ribaldry year after year heaped 
upon my father, and for a long time upon Washington. But it is impos- 
sible to be wholly insensible to this process while it is in operation.” 


Though there is much less of personal criticism on himself in 
these volumes than there was in the earlier volumes, we notice a 
few passages to which some reference is proper in this connection. 
In July, 1820, he writes,— 


“T went out this evening in search of conversation, an art of which I 
never had an adequate idea. Long as I have lived in the world, I never 
have thought of conversation as a school in which something was to be 
learned. I never knew how to make, to control, or to change it. I am 
by nature a silent animal, and my dear mother’s constant lesson in child- 
hood, that children in company should be seen and not heard, confirmed 


me irrevocably in what I now deem a bad habit.” d 


In the following December he writes, — 


“ Literature has been the charm of my life, and, could I have carved 
out my own fortunes, to literature would my whole life have been devédted. 
I have been a lawyer for bread, and a statesman at the call of my coun- 
try. In the practice of the law I never should have attained the high- 
est eminence, for the want of natural and spontaneous eloquence. The 
operations of my mind are slow, my imagination sluggish, and my 
powers of extemporaneous speaking vefy inefficient. But I have much 
capacity for, and love of, labor, habits on the whole of industry and tem- 
perance, and a strong and almost innate passion for literary pursuits. 
The business and sometimes the dissipations of my life have in a great 
measure withdrawn me from it. The summit of my ambition would 
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have been by some great work of literature to have done honor to my 
age and country, and to have lived in the gratitude of future ages. This 
consummation of happiness has been denied me. The portion of life 
allotted to mg is that of my mortal existence ; but, even in this failure of 
my highest objects, literature has been to me a source of continual en- 
joyment and a powerful preservative from vice.” 


This is only another instance of the dissatisfaction with their 
business or their profession which so many men feel at one or 
another period of their lives. Yet few persons, we think, can 
doubt that Mr. Adams obtained as a statesman a higher and more 
durable reputation than he could have won by a life devoted to 
literature. 

Of two famous pamphlets published durifig this period, and to 
which it would be impossible not to refer in any account of the life 
of either the elder or the younger Adams, we have in the por- 
tion of the diary now printed only a few slight notices. Of the 
correspondence between John Adams and William Cunningham, 
we read, under date of Sep. 9, 1823, on which day the pamphlet 
was published,— 

“The malignity of the publication consists in its being now made for 
the purpose of injuring me, by exciting personal enmities against me 
among leading men of both parties and their families and friends. 
There is an introduction of venomous bitterness, well written, and at- 
tributed to the pen of Jonathan Russell, who, together with Mr. Craw- 


ford, has the credit of contributing to bring it forth. How far this is 
true I have not evidence sufficient clearly to ascertain.” 


After stating that well-meant but very injudicious efforts had 
been made by Gov. Eustis to suppress the publication, Mr. 
Adams concludes : — 

“ The newspapers of Mr. Crawford’s scape-gibbets began to let out the 
secret of the mine that was to blow me up. And since I have been 
here [in Boston], the publication has been letting out whiffs of smoke 
from day to day tiJl the great explosion of this morning. And, blessed 
be God! here I am, sound wind and limb, neither better nor worse for 
the Cunningham correspondence.” 


Of Col. Pickering’s “‘ Review of the Correspondence,” we read 
only that John Reed, then a member of Congress, and afterward 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, ‘“‘ had a long conversa- 
tion’’ with Mr. Adams, in May, .1824, upon general politics, in 
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the course of which he spoke with regret of Col. Pickering’s 
pamphlet. Mr. Adams writes, — 


“TI told him that there had been provocation to Mr. Pickering in the 
publication of Cunningham’s pamphlet, though contrary to my father’s 
will, yet I could not censure Mr. Pickering for exhibiting to the world 
his resentment against him. I thought he had injudiciously attacked 
Mr. Jefferson, and unjustly renewed an old attack upon me. There was 
in his invective upon me only one thing deserving of notice, and that 
was a gross misrepresentation, equivalent to a willful falsehood. It was 
that of my having uttered a sentiment of servile subserviency to the 
executive in the debate upon the embargo in December, 1807. I told 
Reed how the fact in that case had been, and he said he regretted not 


having known it some days since, when he had heard the same thing 
spoken of.” - 


As we stated in a previous article, Mr. Adams did not wholly 
sympathize with the Northern objections to the admission of Mis- 
souri into the Union; but his views on the subject of slavery were 
early recorded, and are expressed witli great freedom and em- 
phasis. On the 3d of March, 1820, he wrote, — 


“ And so it is that a law for perpetuating slavery in Missouri, and per- 
haps in North America, has been smuggled through both Houses of 
Congress. I have been convinced from the first starting of this ques- 
tion that it could not end otherwise. The fault is in the Constitution of 
the United States, which has sanctioned a dishonorable compromise with 
slavery.. There is, henceforth, no remedy for it but a new organization of 
the Union, to effect which a concert of all the white states is indispensa- 
ble. Whether that can ever be accomplished is doubtful. It is a con- 
templation not very creditable to human nature that the cement of com- 
mon interest produced by slavery is stronger and more solid than that of 
unmingled freedom. In this instance the slave states have clung together 
in one unbroken phalanx, and have been victorious by the means of ac- 
complices and deserters from the ranks of freedom. Time only can show 
whether the contest may ever be with equal advantage renewed.” 


In the following month he told one of the Representatives from 
Kentutky, that, since the Missouri debate, he “considered the 
continuance of the Union for any length of time as very precari- 
ous, and entertained serious doubts whether Louisiana and slavery 
would not ultimately break us up.’’ Talking about slavery, with 
Mr. Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, in December of the same year, he 
told him, that, weak and defenseless as was the condition of the 
blacks,— 
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“So much the more sacred is the obligation of the Legislature of the 
State to which they belong to defend their lawful rights ; and I would 
defend them should the dissolution of the Union be the consequence. 
For it would not be the defense, it would be the violation of their rights, 
to which all the consequences would be imputable ; and if the dissolu- 
tion of the Union must come, let it come from no other cause but this. 
If slavery be the destined sword in the hand of the destroying angel 
which is to sever the ties of this Union, the same sword will cut in sun- 
der the bonds of slavery itself. . A dissolution of the Union for the 
cause of slavery would be followed by a servile war in the slave-holding 
states, combined with a war between the two severed portions of the 
Union. It seems to me that the result must be the extirpation of slavery 
from this whole continent ; and, calamitous and desolating as this course 
of events in its progress must be, so gloriots would be its final issue, that, 
as God shall judge me, I dare not say that it is not to be desired.” 


With the sixth volume of these memoirs one chapter in Mr. 
Adams’ career closes. From his first: entrance into public life, 
down to his election as President, with the exception of a few 
years in the Senate of the United States, where his course had 
not given satisfaction to his constituents, he had been almost unin- 
terruptedly in the diplomatic service of the country, or at the head 
of the ministry for foreign affairs. As a diplomatist, he unques- 
tionably stood at the head of our statesmen: no man among them 
had so wide or so accurate an acquaintance with international law, 
or had been in a position to render such various and such impor- 
tant services to the country. As minister to Russia and to Eng- 
land, and as one of the negotiators of the treaty of Ghent, he had 
shown himself the master of every question which came before him, 
and had zealously and effectually upheld the national honor. The 
record was one of which he might justly feel proud. In the 
higher office of Secretary of State he showed not less ability ; and 
especially in the negotiation of the Florida Treaty with Spain, and 
in the enunciation of the so-called Monroe Doctrine, he rendered 
services to the country which can never be forgotten. Every ques- 
tion, whether involving great principles of public law or mere de- 
tails, found him ready and equal to the emergency; and if in a 
few instances, where a strong party feeling was enlisted, it may be- 
thought that a different policy would have been better, no one at 
the present day will question the general soundness of his viqws 
on all matters connected with our foreign relations. 
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In addition to the regular duties of his office,— the personal car- 
rying on of important negotiations, and the preparation of instruc- 
tions for our ministers abroad,— Mr. Adams was called on by Con- 
gress, while Secretary of State, to make a report on the subject of 
weights and measures. He had given much attention to the sub- 
ject while resident in Russia, and had collected a great mass of 
curious and important information, which, with the results of his 
subsequent investigations, was embodied in an elaborate report 
sent to Congress in February, 1821. It closed with several im- 
portant suggestions, of which no notice, however, was taken by 
Congress. But abroad its value was at once recognized; and it 
is even now an acknowledged authority with writers on the sub- 
ject. Not many months afterward, in September, 1822, Mr. 
Adams published another elaborate volume, a vindication of the 
part which he had taken in the negotiations at Ghent. There is 
much in the diary in reference to the unfortunate controversy 
which led to this publication ; but any discussion of the subject is 
aside from our present purpose. 

In the volumes before us we have the record of a little more 
than two months of Mr. Adams’ occupation of the Presidential 
chair, filling just thirty pages. It is much less minute than the 
earlier pages of the diary, and contains little more than a very 
brief account of the formation of the new Cabinet and a memo- 
randum of the persons who came to see him and of the topics of 
conversation. But in other parts of the sixth volume there are 
some very interesting notices of the conversations between the 
writer, Mr. Letcher, of Kentucky, Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Webster, and others with regard to the then approach- 
ing election of a President by the House of Representatives, in 
default of a choice by the electors. It suited the purposegf the 
party hacks, at the time, to assert that there had been a corrupt 
bargain between Mr. Clay, who was not eligible in the balloting 
by the House, and Mr Adams, in pursuance of which the votes of 
Mr. Clay’s friends were transferred to Mr. Adams; and this 
charge continued to be repeated by unscrupulous partisans nearly 
to the close of Mr. Clay’s life. But there never was a more 
aydacious falsehood. In the inevitable choice between Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Crawford, and Gen. Jackson, there could be no hesi- 
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tation. Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay had not been on very friendly 
relations ; but their political opinions were in much nearer accord 
than were those of Mr. Clay and those of either of the other two 
candidates, and Mr. Adams’ immense superiority in ability and 
public services could not be questioned for one moment. The re- 
sult was that, in the ballot in the House, Mr. Adams received the 
votes of thirteen states, Gen. Jackson of seven, and Mr. Crawford 
of four. ‘‘ The election was thus completed, very unexpectedly, 
by a single ballot,’? Mr Adams writes. ‘ Alexander H. Everett 
gave me the first notice, both of the issue of the votes of the elec- 
toral colleges as announced in the joint meeting, and of the final 
vote as declared.”” The same evening Mr. Adams attended the 
drawing-room at the President’s. “It was crowded to overflow- 
ing. Gen. Jackson was there, and we shook hands. He was al- 
together placid and courteous,” we are told in the dairy. But 
very soon the signal was given for a relentless opposition. Two 
days afterward, Mr. Adams records a conversation with Mr. 
George Sullivan, who told him what the Calhounites said: — 


“That if Mr. Clay should be appointed Secretary of State, a de- 
termined opposition to the Administration would be organized from 
the outset; that the opposition would use the name of Gen. Jackson 
as its head; that the Administration would be supported only by 
the New England States, — New York being doubtful, the West much 
divided, and strongly favoring Jackson as a Western man, Virginia 
already in opposition, and all the South decidedly adverse.” 


This conversation, taken in connection with other things which 
he enumerates, “ unfolds the system of opposition as formed by 
Mr. Calhoun. It is to bring in Gen. Jackson as the next Presi- 
dent, under the auspices of Calhoun. To this end, the Administra- 
tion must be rendered unpopular and odious, whatever its acts and 
measures may be, and Mr. Calhoun avows himself prepared to per- 
form this part. Iam at least forewarned, It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” 

A month later, March Tth, referring to the votes against the 
confirmation of Mr. Clay as Secretary of State, he writes, “ This 
was the first act of the opposition from the stump which is to be 
carried on against the Administration under the banners of Gen. 
Jackson.” 

9 
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Mr. Adams did not find the office of President an enviable posi- 
tion ; but of the new experience on which he had now entered wé 
shall learn what he himself said and thought when we receive the 
next volume of his Memoirs. Meanwhile, we have only room for 
one more extract. It describes his course of life at the beginning 


of this interesting period. Under date of April 30, 1825, he 
writes, — 


“Since my removal to the Presidential mansion I rise about five; read 
two chapters of Scott’s Bible and Commentary, and the corresponding 
commentary of Howlett; then the morning newspapers, and public 
papers from the several Departments ; write seldom, and not enough ; 
breakfast an hour, from nine to ten; then have a succession of visitors, 
upon business, in search of place, solicitors for donations, or for mere 
curiosity, from eleven till between four and five o’clock. The heads of 
Departments of course occupy much of this time. Between four and six 
I take a walk of three or four miles. Dine about half-past five till 
seven, and from dark till about eleven I generally pass the evening in 
my chamber, signing land-grants or blank patents, in the interval 
of which, for the last ten days, 1 have brought up three months of ar- 
rears in my diary index. About eleven I retire to bed. My evenings 
are not so free from interruption as I had hoped and expected they 


would be, nor have I the prospect of methodizing the distribution of my 
time to my own satisfaction. There is much to correct and reform, and 
the precept of diligence is always timely.” 


Such was the life of a President of the United States half a 


century ago. 
C. C. Smrru. 
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ATHANASE COQUEREL, FILS. 


Tae death of Athanase Coquerel is a very serious blow to the 
friends of pure religion in France; and he had so many friends 
in other lands, and the sympathy with France, in her trials, is so 
great, that the news must be regarded, in all circles of thought- 
ful and intelligent men, as the news of a loss which cannot be filled 
easily. 

To the end of his life he chose to sign himself ‘‘ Athanase Co- 
querel, the son,”’ in tribute of the distinguished position of his 
father, who bore the same name. The ‘father, one of the first 
preachers of our time, had been educated among and by the Eng- 
lish Unitarians, — he spoke English bétter than most Englishmen 
or Americans do, — and was naturally the point of communica- 
tion between the Unitarians of England and those of France. At 
the same time he was a statesman, — that is to say, he was a person 
of intelligent and broad views of the condition of France, and a 
wise adviser in her experiments and trials. He was chosen by 
immense majorities to the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and did 
good service in that capacity. Our friend, the son, inherited his 
father’s facility of address, his aptitude for affairs, his intense 
faith, and his unflinching courage. While he did more than his 
share of work in the pulpit, he did his full share in the work of 
the liberal press, he was at the very front in the organizations of 
charity, and was the recognized leader of the French Liberals in 
their double fight against the Orthodoxy led by Guizot, and the 
Romanism led by the Jesuit body. 

The handful of Orthodox Christians in Paris have shown them- 
selves quite as Jesuitical as the Church of Rome ever was, in their 
dealings with M. Coquerel. They had wit to see that he was the. 
legitimate leader of the Liberal Christians, and that they might 
wisely leave the rest of the army alone, if they could silence him 
by their heaviest blows. They have the slightest possible majority 
when they come to elections. They have used this majority to de- 
prive M. Coquerel of all positions which receive any compensation, 
in the hope of starving into silence the leader whom they have 
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found it hard to answer. But the love and respect of the Chris- 
tians of Paris is not affected by such trifles as official dignity or 
emolument. Nothing has been more pathetic than to see the 
large classes of young people whom M. Coquerel instructed in 
preparation for their first communion, when he presented them for 
confirmation to another shepherd, who, under the preposterous 
rules of their mechanical churches, was entrusted with a nominal 
supervision, — while another teacher had the love and confidence 
of the flock. 

In the debates of the last Synod of the Protestant Church, 
M. Coquerel led the free church with wisdom, toleration, caution, 
courage, and eloquence which made the debates of that blinded 
body well worthy of preservation and study. Almost at the same 
time, France had been overwhelmed by her German conquerors, 
and M. Coquerel showed himself at the front in the labors and en- 
durances of the siege and the hospital, as he had been in the 
pulpit, in the class-room, and in the senate of, the church. Nor 
is there a more remarkable instance of the varied effort by which 
he illustrated the Christian ministry, than in one alone of a hun- 
dred services which he rendered as that cruel siege went on. To 
keep people cheerful, to keep them from despair, was a great 
necessity. And in the midst of a siege, Coquerel met this neces- 
sity by delivering, to immense audiences, a course of lectures on 
the Fine Arts, as serenely and as eloquently as if there were no 
Prussians in the world, and Paris were the old Paris of art, of 
beauty, and of amusement. 

For, among M. Coquerel’s other accomplishments, must be 
counted wide information regarding the history of modern art, 
to the criticism of which he has contributed several essays and 
treatises which have been and will be widely read and circulated. 

His plans for charities, and his execution of them, were skillful, 
courageous, and successful. The orphan schools for boys and 
girls are monuments of his success, and the Protestants of Paris 
always found him in such matters an efficient and practical coun- - 
sellor. 

An extract from a recent private letter will show the confi- 
dence with which he was looking forward to the duties of the 
future : — 
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Paris, May 28, 1875. 

. » - Do you all suppose I am dead? I assure you I am not. I have 
been rather near the great unknown last summer, but after a long illness 
and difficult convalescence, I am, if not quite strong, yet quite myself 
again, and I lectured lately in one of the great circuses here without be- 
ing either too tired or too excited. However, I resume gradually my 
work, and not yet in a complete and regular way. 

Our poor church was nearly killed a few months ago by the coalition 
against her of a Jesuit minister of public instruction and worship, Vis- 
count de Cumont (a new made Viscount), and an Orthodox Protestant 
minister, de l’Interieur, Gen. Chabaud Latour. The fall of the detesta- 
ble government de combat, and the establishment of the legal republic, 
have saved us from the violent measures proposed by our two powerful 
enemies. However, we are as yet saved in hope only, and our long 
wrongs and sufferings are not atanend. But this is certain: either the 
republic will recognize our birth-right as members of our own church, 
or we will, before the end of this year, found a free church. This is what 
I have long wished for; but the great majority of my own friends have 
always wished to resist to the utmost the efforts of our opponents to mo- 
nopolize the church of our fathers ; and, moreover, they have objected, up 
to this day, that we can fall back on no legal liberty, and that, at any time, 
either the government or the police can shut a liberal church cr prevent us 
from opening it, without so much as saying wherefore. Fettered though 
we be, we are ready at last to break the tie if our legal right is wrested 
from us. 


M. Coquerel’s health had been terribly shattered by the in- 
tensity and variety of his work. He was a great sufferer physi- 
cally, but he bore all his diseases with the true martyr spirit. 
His work will live after him, and it will be long before his loyal 
and timely contributions to pure religion will be forgotten. 

The evils under which France is this day groaning began with 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the consequent ban- 
ishment of the very best of her children. The noblest friends 
of France this day are those who, like M. Coquerel, are trying to 
redeem that crime of the Bourbons. 

' E. E. Hate. 
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EDUCATION AND LIFE. 


A SERMON.* BY REV. W. G. TODD. 


“ Arise, and eat; for the journey is too great for thee.” — 1 KINGS 
xix. 7. 

Tue character of the prophet to whom these words were addressed 
was unique and grand. So Hebrew history wrote it, and so the 
testimony of the ages has rewritten it. On the pages of this history 
he stands out before us in bold relief. Surrounding him are strik- 
ing men, — men of fanatic imagination, as Daniel and Ezekiel ; 
men of true poetic imagination and fervor, as David and Isaiah ; 
men of great executive ability, as Moses and Joshua; men of 
piety and devotion, as Ezra and Samuel, — but for ragged human 
strength and force, beautifully combined with a saint-like God-con- 
sciousness, for mingled executive ability, poetic fervor, energy, 
intensity, and lofty inspiration, none meet us more prominently, 
nor stand forth in more unique and striking attitude, than the 
Prophet Elijah. His picture speaks; it is alive. He is alto- 
gether himself, and none other. Those that I have mentioned 
may be compared together, but he with none. Solitary and 
grand, the Monadnoc amidst sweeping hills, verdant valleys, and 


* Delivered in Hingham, before the pupils and alumni of Derby Acad- 
emy, July 14, 1875. Derby Academy, founded by a legacy of Mrs. 
Sarah Derby’s, bequeathed in 1789, was formerly a school of much note 
in New England: many young men, not only in its immediate vicinity, 
but within the precincts of Boston, being fitted for Harvard College by 
it. “Lecture Day” was then a gala day in Hingham: business was 
partially suspended, friends from abroad were received, and people 
crowded the streets. At present the aspect of the day has changed, 
but the programme is still carried out. 

The following is a section of the deed of lease and release given by 
Mrs. Derby: “ And the aforesaid grant, release, and confirmation is in 
this further trust, that the said trustees, their survivors or successors, 
annually, after said Sarah’s decease, appoint some able minister of the 
gospel to deliver, in the said North Parish, a sermon to the said scholars, 
for the purpose of inculcating such principles as are suited to form the 
mind to virtue.” 
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far-off lofty peaks, he at once interests our thought and fas- 
cinates our imagination. His history is romantic, his life tragic 
and exciting. He remains before the eye and present to the 
thought when more prosy natures weary us, and those of a loftier 
type of piety become cloud-like to the steady gaze. His stern, 
dark face we love, though the eyes look far away, following the 
leading of a thought which would go beyond us. He is a man of 
moods, and we know not how much he may disappoint or enrap- 
ture us. Adown the Judean hills he strides, bringing the word of 
Jehovah to kings; and in every movement of feature or frame, in 
the very coat of skins which beats on the winds in his rapid march, 
there is written inspiration and authority. Under the juniper tree 
he is another m&an: he is afraid, he cowers in the dust beneath 
his wild mantle, and begs for death. There we see him sink in 
grief and despair, his tired human feelings rebelling against the 
diviner promptings which surge through his nature ; there, too, we 
see him arise, when nature is refreshed, and, obedient to the divine 
call, take up again his journey for the Mount of God. Here we 
see him on the same journey which every soul takes that would 
find God as a great realized fact,—he is surrounded by the 
storms, the lightnings, the rent rocks and whirlwinds, until, pass- 
ing through all these, he finds at last the still small voice: and in 
its import the end and aim of all life and all human achievement. 
This is life, — his life and ours. 

I take this scrap of Hebrew history to-day that we may find 
its inspiration. It shows us life, and in life the meaning of educa- 
tion. I do not mean to-day to present you any theory of educa- 
tion, nor to examine our imperfect institutions which forward its 
interests ; but to look from the side of life upon the meaning and 
worth of-true mental and spiritual development. The journey of 
life towards its end, the Mount of God, gives education its signifi- 
cance. Elijah’s life journey was not unlike our own. He is our 
own life written large. If a prophet to Israel by the spoken 
word, so also is his life a prophecy to human nature, showing us 
its probable struggles, and possible rewards. Our lives are no 
less tragic than his. We live in moods, and are rent by conflict- 
ing tendencies. The juniper trees over our heads see humiliation 
as great, cast shadows of doubt as dark, and shadows that help 
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create, by their contrasts, the purer beauty to come along the 
future. 

Our lives, or life in general, is no less beautiful than his. There 
is a pure deep glory in every-day living when we realize its mean- 
ing. ‘There is a transcendent glory in it which fills the soul with 
rapture when we look upon its loftier heights of possibility. To 
youth, the latter is most present; and I want to say to the 
young before me, Don’t believe the croakings of those who tell 
you that life is a sphere of disappointment. The future holds out 
its arms to youth, — arms laden with promises and droppiig with 
rewards; and, though more experienced and hardened minds 
whose mistakes have purchased chains instead of crowns, cry out, 
“This future is an illusion, these promises are vaih,”’ don’t believe 
them. Their words are not true. I tell you, my friends, young 
men and maidens,— yes, old and young,— this is absolutely false. 
This accusation, directed against the future, slanders God. The 
future, beckoning you, is God’s voice,— his promise in you, true 
as he is true, and to be found so if you work for it. Life is not an 
illusion, nor its end disappointment. It is a grander reality than 
ever youth can be induced to believe. The future is not too lavish 
in promises. Its paths drop fatness, nourished by clouds that are 
not merely made for the eye, but beautiful forms of heaven’s utili- 
ties. God is not a deceiver. Half way along the journey you may 
think so. You may lie discouraged under some juniper tree, feel- 
ing that life is a disappointment. So did Elijah, and so deeply as 
to wish for death. Even at the end, you may think that life is a 
failure and a fraud. So did not Elijah; for ere this he had found 
the Mount of God, found the heights and the glory of life, the 
goal of all its hopes, the sum of all its promises, in one great 
reality, — knowledge of that Eternal Being who is the source 
and end of all, from whom all things come, to whom all things 
point: and had found this through knowing the accents of that 
still small voice more potent than earthquake or whirlwind. 

We are disappointed in life because we do not look far enough. 
We do not look beyond and within the outer shell of form to the 
reality. We do not look through things, through earthly events, 
to their divine idea. We expect the good in the thing and in the 
event, not realizing that it comes, not in, but by, the event, by the 
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disposition engendered in us as we pass through the experience of 
meeting it. Gop is the end of life, and all things point to him as 
their interpreter. God is the thought in all that surrounds us. If 
we find that, in its silent voice we find him. If we find him in 
every trial and joy, we find life a treasure. If we find him not, 
then truly we are in some way defrauded, though not by life, not 
by the Author of Life, but simply by ourselves. 

This that I have been speaking to you of in the very commence- 
ment of my thought is the end, the goal, of life. Have I put the 
end before the beginning? It is a circle where beginning and 
end are one. But you who are this day stepping out from one — 
school door either to enter another, or to engage in other duties, 
call yourselves at the beginning. You are at the beginning of 
life’s highway. Here is where we all commence. This is the 
path that Elijah trod. And what did the angel say to him as he 
set out on his journey ? He spoke of food, —* Arise, and eat.” 
And of the difficulties by the way,—-*‘ For the journey is too 
great for thee.’ Let me show you the value of this beginning 
by showing its connection with, and its significance in, the end to 
which it leads. First, our food, such as we receive in school. 
It supplies the spirit with that which is necessary to its growth 
and strength. It generally comes to us first in youth as a foreign 
material, — that is, a substance similar in essence, yet unlike in 
form, to that of which our own beings are composed. It comes in 
the shape of facts, axioms, events in history, results of scientific 
experiments, &c. Its form is that of a, b, c, the multiplication 
table, rules of arithmetic and grammar, and so on through the 
whole course of study and experience. 

We partake of these facts as we partake of food from our 
tables. Half of the time, too, we do this without knowing why. 
Our parents or teachers direct us. And here comes in a thought 
which ought not to be passed over. It is in regard to this direc- 
tion given by others. The true theory in partaking of food for 
the mind is, and always should be, to eat only when hungry ; for 
this insures the assimilation of what we eat. There should first 
be a desire on the part of the pupil before the teacher gives the 
food. This, I say, is the true theory; and it is the best working 


theory that I know of when it leads teacher or parent to create, or 
10 
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inspire into activity, an eager want as the first step in education. 
Like all other theories, however, this must be flexible, and adapt 
itself to circumstances. The child says sometimes to himself, if 
not to his teacher, ‘‘I am not hungry for this, I have no desire 
for it ;”’ or perhaps in plain language he says, “ I hate it.’”” What 
is to be done in this case? Our schools have already struck upon 
the only feasible plan that I know of in their present condition. 
They require the child to eat, even though he is not at present 
hungry, presupposing that the normal appetite is there, although 
for the time smothered by present sports and immediate interests. 
They urge the child to partake of food for future rather than im- 
mediate needs. In this they follow the course which every mother 
employs when her child’s appetite for breakfast is taken away by 
some new toy or some journey to be undertaken. ‘ You must eat 
something,’ says the mother, well knowing the need that will 
come in a few hours. In the same way, those who are older and 
have experienced the needs of life’s journey, who have already 
contended with its storms and rocky paths, have the right to say 
to the little one in whom no appetite can be awakened for its 
morning meal, ‘‘ You must take this now; for in a few years you 
will need it, and the breakfast table will have been cleared 
away.” 

I speak of this, not as giving advice to teachers or parents ; for 
the best word to them would be, Try a higher method first. | 
Awaken the appetite. And I speak of it, not as comforting 
teachers and parents; for too many already find an indolent re- 
pose on this lower plan, of compulsory eating: but I speak this 
word to the children that they may see why they are sometimes 
required to eat mental food without appetite. Soon the time will 
be past for your morning meal, and the tasks of midday will de- 
mand of you a strength that you have not. You will have en- 
tered upon a journey which is indeed “ too great’’ for you. 

The next point after eating is assimilation of food. A fact or 
rule is a dead thing, and must be made alive by incorporation with 
a living spirit. And here may be seen one great fault in much of 
our education and culture. Men learn, yet are not educated. 
They hold facts in the mind, and yet have never found out that 
the essence of these facts and the essence of the spirit is one. In 
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proportion as the mind digests its food, in that proportion is it edu- 
cated or grown. Growth is perhaps a better word to apply to the 
spirit than any other. You will readily acknowledge, I know, 
that a child may as well hold Mother Goose in the mind as the 
multiplication table, yes, even better, if he is never to know what 
part ‘‘ twice two is four” is to play in his life, how it is to enter 
into those examples and problems that he will meet'with. But it 
is just as true that a child may as well know “ fe, fi, fo, fum” as 
some fact or date in history, provided he is never to make the life 
of the nation creating the history his own, provided he is not to 
enter into the spirit of the history and realize it. In other words, 
he must digest and assimilate what he has given him, or it is as 
though he had never partalsen of it. 

I find people who are satisfied with their education and culture 
because they can recollect, and talk: about, in gossiping style, 
certain great events in the world’s history. But of what use is it 
to us to be able to talk in memorized words about the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, of Lord Bacon or Shakespeare, if we have never 
entered into the spirit of these remarkable characters, or that 
eventful age? I find people, too, who fancy it has added to their 
culture because they have heard, met with, and perhaps conversed 
with, the prominent men of our own age, yet who have no subtle 
spirit-relation to them. In these cases, the culture is but a sign 
suspended over an apartment which is not merely empty, but satis- 
fied with being so, if only the sign is perceived. More than one- 
half of our culture is no culture of spirit or mind at all. It is 
mere parrot-talk. The child or adult who has it bears on his 
back a budget of words and tinseled shows, —-a peddler’s pack, 
worn for others, not for himself. The world needs grown men, 
and not pack-men, laden like mules ; growths of spirit, and not out- 
side excrescences. : 

Now, to whom am I saying these things which seem to reflect 
upon a prize continually held before us? It is not so much to the 
teachers, who cannot, one-half of the time, help themselves, and 
who perhaps are indifferent the other half; not so much to any one 
of outside influence as to the children themselves. They are the 
sufferers, and with them the remedy lies. - Our teachers have a 
little, and only a little, time for awakening thought. They are 
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crowded with duties which crowd the hours into machines for cut- 
ting out certain forms. The power of the school is limited: it 
can only give the food. Derby Academy, or any other institution, 
is formal in character, and vital in effect, only as the recipients of ~ 
its bounty are truly receptive and truly awake in thought. 

The work of assimilation is the work of thinking about what 
one formally learns. Thought reduces masses of dead fact to 
their elements ; and the spirit, by thought, takes these up into its 
life. Derby Academy may not last long in one’s life, but the 
thinking done in it, and over the material it gives, will enter into 
the soul’s growth and last forever. True education is in eternity, 
not within time. Thought is not imprisoned in years, though mere 
learning may be a dream contixuing from the cradle to the grave. 
Even in the present life, thought constitutes the strength of the 
man or woman. It is the fibre and tissue of life. It is that which 
enables one to follow the journey on to the end, however great 
may be the obstacles. It leads us along rocky paths: for it is no 
effeminate guide, but the strength it imparts by the way makes all 
barren spots to bud and blossom in beauty. Are you,in trouble, 
encumbered by the mass of material which man and nature give ? 
Thought, and thought alone, can bring light, by reducing this 
mass to order and system. Are you discouraged or tempted ? 
Thought alone, deep thought, is your anchor; and the strength it 
gives, your hope. It is the partial thought which tries us and 
brings unrest: the deeper finds God’s truth and reality. 

And we need this strength because of the greatness of the 
journey. Let us consider this. Elijah heard the words, “ Arise, 
and eat; for the journey is too great for thee.’ ‘* Too great for 
thee ” only means, too great for the man without food, too great 
for the Elijah under the juniper tree, — not for the Elijah slay- 
ing Baal’s prophets. It is, therefore, not a discouraging, but 
an encouraging, thought. It simply declares that this journey is 
too great for the man, unless he makes use of that food which 
thought transforms into strength. 

I cannot tell you who are leaving this school to-day about the 
events of that journey which lies before you. I cannot do this, 
simply because youth can never be understandingly told those 
things that lie in its future. The angel did not tell Elijah. He 
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said nothing of the lightnings and earthquakes to come, nor yet 
of the still small voice; but only, “ Arise, and eat, for the jour- 
ney will be too great for you as you now are.’’ And I can only 
say to you to-day, This journey which lies before you is a great 
one, and you will need all the food now offered you in youth. 
Elijah found out the details of that journey by experience. So 
must you. There is a future holding out its promises to you. It 
speaks the truth. It offers truth, not illusion; but that truth must 
be found out by yourselves, worked out by you in your own daily 
living. 

But, although I cannot tell you about the details of that jour- 
ney of life which is reckoned by years, that journey which spans 
the distance between the cradle and the grave, yet I can say 
something of a journey whose meaning and value includes this: of 
a journey of the soul towards the heights of moral excellence, a 
progress of the soul in growth. This is the real journey which 
man takes; and which life’s traveled path, measured off in years, 
only symbolizes. It is every man’s destiny to grow to his full size 
in human character, just as it is the destiny of the tree to get its 
growth ; and this growth is the journey whose end is rich in glori- 
ous promises, yet which is lined with trials by the way. It is a 
journey, too, whose end may be reached before life’s close. In 
the light of this end perhaps I can better present to you the dif- 
ficulties which beset growth than by themselves; for all of life 
points to this, and becomes deeply significant by it. That end, I ° 
have already said, comes when we perceive -the true meaning of 
life, and in pure reason’s teachings hear the still small voice of 
God speaking from out its varied experiences. 

Out of these trials and vicissitudes of life with which our 
strength, derived from thought, grapples, we wrest a disposition 
and a reasonableness which provide the right conditions under 
which wé hear the pure voice of reason itself. When, in our 
intercourse with our fellow-men in business or social life, we can 
rise above our selfishness, above our prejudices, and become rea- 
sonable beings, we see for the time being the end of the journey ; 
for we rise to the Mount of God, and hear his voice. It is a 
great ascent; and in its difficult course lie the obstacles to our 
path in the soul’s journey. They are within. In ourselves is 
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the rocky path, the wearisome way, and finally the Mount of God 
foreshadowed to us by angel voices. To reach it, we must tri- 
-‘umph over ourselves, over the selfishness, the prejudice, and all 
the obstacles in the lower nature hindering us from the end and 
goal of life. We must fight down all that is narrow and partial 
in ourselves before we find the pure voice of reason; and this is 
hard work, and takes us long. One of the most difficult things to 
learn in life is to be perfectly fair, to be strictly just.. We must 
live for principles alone, and crucify all desires that conflict with 
them. ‘This work it is which raises within us, as often outside of 
us, the storms and earthquakes and whirlwinds, none of which are 
God, but which must be passed through, and lived down, before 
we find God’s true voice. 

All of this work is work requiring heroism, perseverance, and 
faith. We cannot accomplish it if we are in the condition of 
Elijah under the juniper tree: it requires food and thought. If, 
then, youth would be successful in this life, — more than this, if it 
would be successful in the great journey of the soul in growth, — 
it must wisely employ its time in gaining mental-and spiritual 
food, and in assimilating it. 

This, then, is the one word that I have to say to those who are 
to-day leaving Derby Academy for a wider sphere of active life, 
and also to those still remaining in it. I say to both, Your work, in 
its results, depends upon yourselves. You can make these results 
* what you please. You have a destiny that is to some extent 
shaped for you, but which is principally shaped by that strength 
of mind and character obtained from the mental and spiritual food 
you assimilate. 

I say to you, also, Do not cease your efforts for obtaining the 
same food when the doors of Derby close behind you. If you do, 
life will disappoint you: this future which you now see will truly 
become an illusion; for you will not find the fulfillment of its 
promises. Your future is not born without your help. You and 
it share the same partnership which the artist’s conception shares 
with his hands. J¢ will work if you work; if not, it remains an 
idea that mocks you. I know your temptations here. I know 
that you are in danger of neglecting those opportunities of cul- 
ture and growth which will continue to surround you. Perhaps 
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some of you will enter our universities. Perhaps more of you 
will engage in business. If the latter, you will not only meet 
with improving influences from the business itself, but will still 
have hours for education outside of these. You will probably be 
placed in such a position that you can easily waste as much time 
as one spends in study during his whole collegiate course ; or you 
can gather up these spare hours, and out of them obtain an edu- 
cation which contains the real kernel and meat of all that is 
taught in our highest institutions of learning. Indeed, the oppor- 
tunities for culture outside of our universities are to-day, in our 
land, immense. They are unrealized and unappreciated. Every 
town is full of books; and the very atmosphere we breathe is 
freighted with ideas. You can, however, remain insensible to 
these. You can select books which enervate and unfit the mind 
for thought ; and you can, within this very atmosphere of thought, 
create your own belittling, thoughtless circle for gossip and idle 
talk on street-corner loafing-places or at home. 

You can have your choice ; but with you be the results of that 
choice. ‘Two roads await every youth: both are easy of access ; 
but the one leads up, and the other down. There is no such 
thing as treading both, no such thing as blending their directions ; 
for their natures are utterly opposed. If you improve your time 
wisely, you will find yourselves, at middle-age, well informed ; 
with minds so well stored with useful knowledge that all your life 
will be richer and fuller, all your actions wiser in conception and 
more effective in execution. If you do not improve your time 
now, the opposite of this will be true. 

Almost any young man or woman can, up to the time of mid- 
dle life, find one hour and a half each day for the cultivation of 
the mind. This for one day seems little. This for one year may 
seem little; but for all those years which lie between your pres- 
ent age and middle life, — that period when a man does his best 
work, and ought to be able to do it,— it will amount to about four 
years of solid labor in direct mental and spiritual improvement. 
Four years of study, four years spent in communing with the best 
minds the world has ever known, are yours, if you grasp them 
with a strong hand; four years of idle talk, indolent loafing, or 
worse, are yours, if your hands are weak and your will undeter- 
mined. 
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You know that in every circle of mechanics or merchants there 
is some one who towers far above the others because his mind has 
taken in and assimilated food. He has “laid up a treasure where 
moth and rust doth not corrupt.’’ I have heard as shrewd obser- 
vations on life made over the work-bench as from the professor’s 
chair; and, on the other hand, I have heard a gang of neighbor- 
ing workmen, for hours long, utter only the most empty inanities, 
interlarded with—or, as it seemed to them, judging by the 
laughter, spiced with — gross allusions and low remarks unwor- 
thy of men, and which they would have blushed to use before 
their sisters or mothers. I hear the same, too, from little groups 
of young men as I pass along our streets at evening. Would not 
better food in childhood produce a better kind of conversation ? 
Men talk about what their minds are stored with. Do these young 
men realize what road they are traveling? These foot-prints point 
not upward. They lead not to the Mountof God. This low style 
of living, this foodless living, this lack of moral nerve and fibre, 
leads one with weak steps, stumblingly and carelessly, along the 
downward road to spiritual death. I tell you, my friends, in a 
spiritual sense, the facts of heaven and hell are among the most 
tangible facts of our existence. You can go to heaven, or you 
can go to hell, as you please, and as fast as you please. You need 
not wait for death to give you an introduction. Every step in the 
improvement of your minds is a step towards God and heaven, and 
is for eternity. Every step in the opposite direction is towards 
the opposite pole of being; and is also for eternity, if you make 
no positive effort in a contrary direction. I believe that true cul- 
ture and education, true refinement of mind, of disposition and 
heart, refer to more than this life. If we are immortal, it must be 
our immortality: we must be the same in mind and heart when 
we arrive in another world that we are when we leave this. If 
our love is low here, it will be low there; if refined and purified 
here, the same there. On any other grounds, we should not know 
ourselves, and the immortality would be that of another, not our 
own. While we leave our material treasures here, we carry our 
ments! and spiritual state, which represents our “ treasure laid up 
in heaven,” along with us. True education, true culture, pass 
into our growth, and are for eternity. 
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What a man lays up in the savings bank has a great influence 
upon his life. It gives him greater power, greater security, and, if 
wisely used, greater happiness than he otherwise would have. It, 
however, directly affects only this life. What you lay up in the 
safer treasury of spirit remains beyond this morning of existence. 
In the former case you store possessions in fire-proof, in the latter 
in death-proof, safes. Such a possession gives you greater power 
in dealing with the problems and traits of this life, and all life. It 
takes you out of that position wherein you feel yourselves to be 
the sport of circumstances, gives you greater security, and in this 
way, and by an enlargement of your vision, greater happiness. 
Education liberates ; ignorance enchains. The one builds up the 
divine soul-sustaining power in us; the other rusts away the foun- 
dations of all higher life. 

All this work, too, which means so much to ourselves as indi- 
viduals, means just as much to society and the state. The people, 
not the king, sustain American society. Our culture finds its 
roots in no royal court, but each man’s hearth-side upholds the 
nation’s dignity, culture, and morals. To make the nation, we be- 
gin at home ; to influence public sentiment and make laws, we be- 
gin with number one. Where do we vote, and when? Not at 
the polls alone, nor on election days. We are voting all the time ; 
and in this most vital voting the woman’s as well as the man’s 
ballot is counted. It is not the men whom we send to the state 
house and to Washington who make our laws, but we who have 
made them before the men were sent. They never act effectively 
beyond our sentiments; and, when they rige to their greatest 
heights of moral excellence, it is only the high tide of our senti- 
ments at home. In public sentiment, we make a king, we create 
a creator, and he is made out of the books we read, out of the 
thoughts we think, out of that hour or half hour which the me- 
chanic, merchant, and day-laborer can wrest from the hand of idle- 
ness. In our literature we find the expression, “ Savior of his 
country.’’ It has heretofore been applied to one man, and associ- 
ated with a peculiar emergency. To-day, every intelligent, edu- 
cated voter is the savior of his country, and the occasion which 
makes him such is not a peculiar, but a permanent, condition of 
affairs. 
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But time will not permit me more than thus briefly to touch 
upon the broader reference of your lives and your studies. Now, 
in all this talk about culture, improvement, &c., I may perhaps 
seem to some of you to have neglected the religious side of the 
question, and to have placed too much dependence on education 
alone. Let me, then, say now, in plain language, that all the true 
and natural religion of which I have any knowledge, that all the 
true and natural religion which I believe God, and not man, has 
ordained, is, and always must be, included in the terms “ educa- 
tion,” “ culture,’ and “ growth” as I have been using them. 
There is no such thing as a genuine religion shut off by itself and 
outside of these. In this world of God’s orderly and formulated 
thinking, which we call laws of nature, and in this age of scien- 
tific thought, which, bowing before these eternal laws in humility, 
saying, “‘ Not my will, but thine,’’ praying, “ Give me truths, for 
I am weary of these surfaces,” — this age, which is changing the 
whole aspect of theology, and pushing to the wall man’s vain im- 
aginings, man’s false supports in morals and thought, there is no 
room left for that kind of religion which is outside of law, or dif- 
ferent from the processes and laws of true education, culture, and 
growth. 

Understand me, however, not as using these terms in any nar- 
row sense. Education is not mere learning, stored in memory, 
but an unfolding of the whole nature. Culture is not that super- 
ficial. thing which often bears the name whereby a man plasters 
things upon his external self as the Indian his paint and gaudy 
trappings. True culture is of the spirit, is internal and eternal, 
including the whole man, his faith as well as reason, his worship 
and devotion as well as thought and investigation. 

A man is only educated when this educing process refers to the 
bringing out or unfolding of his whole nature; and if religion is 
not in this process, it is not at all. A man is only cultured when 
he is refined in every part, like gold cast into the furnace ; and, as 
I know of no fire that purifies one part of the gold and not another, 
so I know of no true culture that refines the head and not the 
heart, that refines man human-ward and not God-ward. And 
what is true of these is true of growth also. Religious faith and 
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worship cannot be separated from thought. You gain no knowl- 
edge without that faith which is inseparable from the state of mind 
necessary to its attainment. You gain nosingle thought, no plane 
of moral life, no grade of character, no point in development above 
" you, that you do not first admire, worship, and long for. The 
contest between religion and intellect is like war between a man’s 
hands and his feet. Your hands of faith and aspiration reach 
up, apprehending and feeling after a round in the ladder of life 
above you; and, by these, you draw yourself upward and climb to 
a higher level, raising thereby, step by step, the plane of compre- 
hension and intellect on which your feet stand. The whole work 
is one effort of one organic whole. The separation of religion and 
education is also like separating sweetness from the unfolding of 
the rose. As form, color, and sweetness are different manifesta- 
tions of the flower’s unfolding, so the intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual are different manifestations of an unfolding in each individual. 
The intellect is alone ineomplete. It is only half. Religion, not 
morality, is the other half. Religion is not, as sometimes said, 
the mere aroma of morality, not a mist of sentiment arising from 
its ebullition ; but its inspirer, and, together with the intellect, its 
creator. If cloud-like, itis, like the clouds of heaven, the creator 
of the stream, and, together with thought, the creator of that 
applied power which runs the machinery of human society. 

Whatever man may say of the needs of religion as one thing, 
and the needs of education as another, I simply know they are 
two names of a single process, and a single journey of life, towards 
the Mount of God. I simply know one fact, — a fact verified by © 
past and present, — that God is the end, the end of all natural hu- 
man unfolding and growth. He is hinted in every fact ; he is re- 
vealed in every law; every cause of existing phenomena points 
to him, every principle in life or thought, and every gleam of 
human beauty or shade of darkness, just as the broken sunbeams 
of color point to the perfect yet invisible ray of light back of them, 
and just as these beams of invisible light, still further back, are 
seen as one central yet omnipresent sun. 

All intellectual work in seeking principles leads to the last 
principle in one mind and person: all moral gain leads to one 
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harmonious law and order: and all spiritual effort, made in up- 
springing love and devotion, raises man on the pinions of his own 
spirit’s tendency to the One God who alone satisfies our thought, 
our life, and our love. 

My friends, old and young, you who are whitening with age, 
and you tender souls in budding manhood and womanhood, this 
finding of the religious aspect and growth ; this finding your deep 
relations to God, at every step of the way in life’s journey ; this 
finding God at the beginning, and God all the way along to the 
end,—is a work to be accomplished by yourselves alone. No 
man can do it for you. Souls are not grown by proxy nor vica- 
riously. Here you stand alone with no helper but God. Your 
teachers and your best loved friends remain helpless beside you. 
They may give the food, they may furnish suggestions, but they 
cannot give the growth. This is your own hour, your glorious 
opportunity. Here, as in all genuine education, you are the crea- 
tor of your success. Step by step, too, you reach the goal. No 
leap in the air is it to God. At school, entering into the princi- 
ples of the problems you solve, entering into the life of the history 
you study, into the laws of language or science, you pass, solitary 
and alone, within the veil of the external, ito that One Life which 

is real life. Outside of the school it is the same. Every relation 
' of man or nation in business leads to deeper unity of human inter- 
ests and hopes. Every angle and curve in mechanical labor bends 
to you from one central thought, structure, and circle. Every 
step in the intricate web of society’s relations suggests a second, 
every second a third, nearer a centre of truth and unity, while 
through all that love which is the pulsation of One Life in various 
forms inspires you, and that faith which is the vision of One leads 
you on. 

And let me repeat, this finding God as the end of your growth 
and education comes by your earnest and devoted seeking for 
truth and reality; by your arising from beneath the juniper trees 
of indifference, discouragement, and despair to eat that food on 
whose strength you may journey to the Mount of God, may pass 
through the trying lightnings and earthquakes, and find at last the 
still small voice of the Invisible One, — the voice which is in all 
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and through all, vocal with the essence of all, and which most 
strongly speaks to you in the depths of your own consciousness. 


“* The journey is too great for thee,’ 
The prophet heard ; 
And all may list in secrecy 
The self-same word. 


“ Life’s way and work lie forward spread 
In duty’s sight ; 
And who but needs more strength and stead, 
And fuller light ? 


“* The journey is too great for thee!’ 
Beyond the bounds 
Where time parts from immensity 
Its measured grounds. 


“ Oh, then that other word attend ! 
Its offer meet, — 
The calling of an angel friend, 
‘ Arise and eat.’ 


“ Eat of the fruits of holy trust 
In heavenly good ; 
Not grown of dust, to mold in dust, 
But angels’ food. 


“ That food shall nerve both limb and heart 
When faint with fear ; 
And pour through each immortal part 
Its power and cheer. 


“Thus, girt with zeal, the traveling soul, 
With patience shod, 
Arrives at Horeb’s distant goal, 
The Mount of God.” . 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK,. 


SHALL THE‘ UNITARIAN CHURCHES DISBAND ? 


A RECENT issue of the leading Episcopal newspaper in this 
country, “‘The Churchman,” contains an able, and in large part 
sympathetic, article on the history, condition, and future of the 
Unitarian body. It recognizes the rise of this body as the protest 
of common sense against metaphysical theology, and asserts that 
it absorbed the best life of the old Puritanism in Boston and its 
vicinity. It ‘declares that the members of the Unitarian body 
have done more than the members of any other body to increase 
and broaden and exalt the literature of this country, that they 
. “have done a work for which all men are thankful,’ and that 
the body “ contains, in proportion to its size, a greater amount of 
intelligence and breadth and wise thoughtfulness than most 
others.”” It confesses an admiration for the sincerity and hon- 
esty of many leaders among its ministry and lay péople, and 
honestly believes that there are many calling themselves Uni- 
tarians who are sound in the faith, and are daily doing good 
service in the Master’s work. 

But, as “The Churchman” reads the signs of the times, the 
work of the Unitarian body is done. Its usefulness, such as it 
has been, is of the past. As a theology or philosophy, Unitari- 
anism has come to nothing. Devoted to speculative opinion, it 
has originated no grand missionary movement. Its genius went 
into Transcendentalism. It has dissipated its strength in the thin 
air of modern opinion. “It finds its aims in the asides of Evan- 
gelical religion, and in the glow and aspiration of the world’s cul- 
ture.” It has spent its force in general influences along the whole 
line of the age. Its voice for the future is for aimless work, and 
the Free Religious Association has gathered up its enthusiasm and 
missionary force. Lethargy has crept over the disorganized Uni- 
tarian body, and it seems to those outside to be drifting anxiously 
to some friendly anchorage. The fit haven, we need not say, is 
the Episcopal Church, which stretches out its hands in hearty 
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welcome, and in which the “ best work which the Unitarian body 
aims to do, its honest and God-fearing work, is done.” 

The recognition of the past services of Unitarianism is thus 
joined with statements of its inherent weakness and disastrous out- 
look, which statements, and others like them, have been steadily 
made concerning it from the time when no such past services were 
acknowledged. 

Some of the criticisms made upon the present aspects of Uni- 
tarianism we should accept, and should be disposed to carry them 
even still further. For instance, when “ The Churchman ”’ says, 
that, after breakfasting on Goethe and dining on modern science, 
the denomination “ goes to sleep to the music of the beautiful 
cadences of hymns of the liberal faith,” we are obliged to say, 
that much of the denominational drowsiness of Unitarians is pro- 
moted by airs infinitely less sacred than these. Nor are we will- 
ing to have their short-comings and lack of earnestness in other 
respects accounted for, or offset, by their devotion to “ generous 
philanthropy, and by enthusiasm for social reform.” These things 
we ought to have done, and not to leave the other undone. The 
fact is, that the Unitarian Church, at least, needs an intenser 
devotedness and a new baptism of piety. In common, too, with 
other religious bodies, it has not wholly succeeded in adjusting its 
administration of religion to the conditions of success in the pres- 
ent age, and, lacking the prestige of Orthodoxy, has failed, per- 
haps more largely than they, in commending its organized religious 
methods to the acceptance of the world. Whether for good or 
ill, it has cherished a distrust of institutional religion, which has 
done more than anything else to diminish its missionary activity 
and cripple its denominational efficiency. The Unitarian churches 
need, perhaps, more than all things else, large accessions to their 
ministry of men, who, while not ignorant or forgetful of the ten- 
dencies of modern thought, believe in the Christian Church, are 
interested supremely in the religious life, and are earnest above 
all things else to be helpers of the faith and spiritual growth of 
men. We presume that to administer religious institutions wor- 
thily and effectively is not found an easy task by the thought- 
ful and discerning portion of any religious body to-day; and are 
entirely willing to allow that we are not well satisfied with the 
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condition and prospects of our own. | If, indeed, in the face of 
the obvious facts of the widening breach between the intelligence 
of the age and the current ecclesiastical order, and of the increas- 
ing desertion of the churches by the masses, any denomination is 
thus self-satisfied, it must be very easily content. 

But some of the statements of ‘‘ The Churchman,” cited above, 
can hardly receive our concurrence. It will be a surprise to most 
free religionists, for instance, we suspect, to be credited with the 
main portion of the enthusiasm and missionary force that has 
hitherto belonged to the Unitarian body. Enthusiasm and mis- 
sionary force do not strike us as specially noticeable in the Free 
Religious Association, nor has the Unitarian body ever had so 
much of them that any loss in the direction indicated has been 
seriously missed. 

Nor can we accept the estimate, above referred to, of the wut 
undertaken by the Unitarian body, and its conception of religion, 
as intelligent or just. The Unitarian churches do not find their 
aims in the ‘ asides’’ of Evangelical religion, unless love to God 
and man, discipleship to Jesus Christ as the grand revealer of the 
grace and truth of God, and following him in the power of an 
endless life, are aside from the substance of Evangelical religion. 
However inadequately administered and wrouglit out, however de- 
parted from or * dissipated,’ Unitarianism in its aim and central 
conception is that central, spiritual Christianity of which all the 
disputed doctrines of the sects are but asides, and of which the 
creeds and rituals of Evangelical churches are only partial and 
temporary wrappings and swaddling-clothes, when, indeed, they 


have not been its masks or bonds. We do not doubt that Uni- . 


tarians have been too negative and too individual in their methods 
in the past, too distrustful of the organized and definite agencies 
by which alone a church can be extended; but it cannot be 
reckoned wholly a misfortune that they have largely spent their 
force “in general influence along the whole line of the age.” 
The age, at least, needed, as every age needs, that the whole line 
of its activity should be subject to the influence and pervaded by 
the spirit of religion; and so far as our churches have earnestly 
devoted themselves to solving the moral problems of society, and 
enforcing righteousness in the secular life of men, they can well 
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afford the loss to their ecclesiastic progress whereby society has 
been the gainer. It is, indeed, true that they may have sometimes 
been diverted to profitless discussions and fruitless experiments ; 
but it will be less and less reckoned a misfortune and mistake that 
a church is broadly interested in whatever relates to the higher 
interests of society, and counts nothing foreign to its work which 
concerns the vital well-being of men. 

We rejoice in the increasing breadth and liberality of a large 
branch of the Episcopal Church: though we had expected no 
such justification of the Unitarian fathers as underlies the state- 
ment of “The Churchman,” that that “ Church contains, as its 
normal expression of life, the cherished points for which the Uni- 
tarian body lifted up its voice fifty years ago.”’ Why does this 
not also justify us, since the Episcopal Church contains much 
that in this case must be abnormal, and which certainly is to 
us untrue, in standing in freedom on the same essential basis 
as our fathers, administering religion in our churches as wisely 
and faithfully as we may,—at least until that “ normal expres- 
sion” shall become the characteristic expression of the Episco- 
pal Church, and it shall cease to insist on a uniformity of 
creed and ritual which confessedly no longer expresses any cor- 
responding unity of belief? For it certainly does not belong to 
a Church which in this country is lamenting the recent secession 
of some of its most earnest and respected members to form a new 
sect, —a secession the occasion of which is still a source of dis- 
* comfort to many who. remain, — and which in England is discuss- 
ing the question whether the Establishment which alone secures 
the semblance of external unity is worth preserving, to offer to 
Unitarians a definite creed, or a settled policy, or even a secure 
place of anchorage, in the drifting away from old moorings, which 
certainly does not, in these days, characterize Unitarianism alone. 

We say this in no love of an isolated position in the Christian 
Church. Unitarianism, as a separate movement, was not born of 
its own will, but came into being through the exclusive spirit and 
sectarian action of New England Orthodoxy. Its founders were 
‘men who had plead for catholicity in the Congregational body. 
Excluded, it is not unlikely that they exaggerated, as their oppo- 
nents had done, the relative importance of the points of diver- 
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gence, and laid undue emphasis at times on individual liberty as 
compared with the truth to which liberty is but the portal. But 
the Unitarian body has its profound convictions, which no assur- 
ance of personal toleration elsewhere will permit it to smother, 
and truths whose defense and diffusion no promise of increased in- 
fluence or larger fellowship will persuade it to desert. We are 
glad to believe that some who have gone from us into the Epis- 
copal Church find there a larger opportunity of usefulness, and 
more satisfactory conditions for the promotion of the religious 
life, in the exercise of their special gifts; but for ourselves, while 
appreciating the worth of a broader external fellowship, the value 
of strong organization, and the helps that gather round a great 
historic church in gaining the hearing of men, we cannot accept 
with these advantages symbols of faith which do not seem to us 
in their obvious meaning true, nor subscribe to a unity which can 
only be preserved by maintaining intact an order of ritual with 
which no member of that unity is wholly satisfied, which is inter- 
preted in opposite ways by different parties, and of which no 
honest interpretation seems to us either rational or in accord with 
the religious necessities of the age. 

Nor are we at all certain that for the future the advantage is 
so decided as it appears. The partition wall which Orthodoxy 
built against its Unitarian neighbors, fifty years ago, the hands of 
its own children are to-day removing. The grounds of fellowship 
which Unitarianism has always maintained are coming to be more 
and more approved ; and an “ unpermitted orthodox liberalism,”’ 
as “ The Churchman” phrases it, in all the churches, is planting 
itself upon this basis every day more firmly. 

In point of fact, the aims for whose accomplishment Unitarian- 
ism accepted a separate existence are being accomplished. Its 
*‘ creedless creed’? does not differ widely, save in simplicity and 
straightforward frankness, from the “ historical’? acceptance 
which a large section of the Episcopal Church yields to the lan- 
guage of its creeds and prayer-book, and the Congregational 
and Presbyterian bodies to their ancient confessions. When a 
leading dignitary of the English Church goes to Kidderminster to ° 
celebrate the unveiling of a statue of Richard Baxter, and quotes 
with approval the words in which the great liberal Nonconformist 
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prescribes the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue as the essential 
and sufficient basis of religion, commending them to Churchman and 
Nonconformist, Radical, Liberal, and Conservative, for their guid- 
ance and admonition, Unitarians may well be encouraged to stand 
in their historic place, and rejoice in the share that is given them 
to do of the religious work of the age, — a work which is coming to 
be more and more adequately comprehended, and more and more 
dissociated from the arbitrary conceptions and crude methods that 
have obstructed its progress in the past. 

We gratefully recognize the fact that this central work of simple 
Christianity is done in increasing sections of many Churches, the 
Episcopal among others. But dominant sections of these Churches 
yet retain other, and, it seems to us, quite unworthy, conceptions 
of Christianity, and are strenuous to hold their members to quite 
different methods and ideals. We do not urge that those who 
sympathize with our simpler and more spiritual theology in these 
Churches should abandon their present fellowship to connect them- 
selves with ours. They must judge for themselves as to where 
they can most faithfully and efficiently serve the Christian cause. 
In these days of widening fellowship and increasing individual 
freedom, in all the sects, we can understand that the necessity 
of severing ecclesiastical relations may not be so frequent or press- 
ing as formerly. We rejoice in the profound sense of religious 
sympathy which the barriers of sect have no power to forbid or 
chill; and have hearty welcome for the work of all, who, whether 
they stand with us or not, are in essential accord with us in Chris- 
tian faith and life. But neither the reproach brought upon us by 
the vagaries of those who are intoxicated with the name of lib- 
erty, nor the disadvantages of a system which is so jealous of free- 
dom that it shrinks from compromising it even to gain greater 
efficiency, nor the larger hearing and following that Liberal Chris- 
* tianity, in these days, easily secures when set forth under the 
guise of Orthodoxy in the old historic churches, — none, nor all, of 
these things can persuade us to exchange our disadvantages for 
theirs, and to desert our broader position for one of even apparent 
acceptance of a ritualism or a dogmatic system which our convic- 
tions, not to say the intelligence and conscience of the age, dis- 
own. 
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SUMMER CHARITIES. 


No more beautiful charity has ever been engaged in than that 
which gives to invalids and children, confined in the stifling atmos- 
phere of cities through the heated and sickly season, opportunity 
to breathe the sweet air of the country, and get some glimpse, at 
least, of the glory of the summer. The Young Men’s Christian 
Union, in Boston, has been accustomed for several years to ex- 
pend certain funds in taking invalids and feeble persons, without 
means, to drive in the suburban towns. The relief and invigora- 
tion that has thus been afforded is very great, and the amount of 
happiness imparted simply incalculable. The good that can be 
done by bringing the fevered and jaded nerves of that great num- 
ber of people who are bound by indigence and infirmity within 
cramped and unholesome tenements, into contact with the soothing 
and invigorating influence of country scenes and sounds, is only 
limited by the limits of the generous thoughtfulness which provides 
the means for furnishing such relief. Nor is the kindness that 
prompts the charity itself the smallest part of the help afforded. 
We hope that they who are privileged to leave comfortable man- 
sions on broad avenues closed through the season, and who are 
drinking in vigor and refreshment among green hills or beside the 
sea, will not let these’ special funds languish, which procure for 
the poor a taste of the blessing that the summer pours on them so 
freely. 

Excursions for poor children by land or water have become 
common in all our large cities, and the intense delight they give, 
to multitudes of children who have no other “ vacation,” amply 
rewards those who find the arrangement and oversight of these 
excursions no holiday task. With all drawbacks, the crowding 
and straying, and the anxieties as to safety and moral influence, 
there is no doubt but that much good is done to the bodies of these ' 
poor children by even: a day’s sail or ramble, and a bright place 
left in the memory of many whose lot is otherwise monotonous and 
dull. Most pathetic instances have been related to us of sacri- 
fices made, and even suffering endured, by children to secure the 
privilege of joining these excursions. 

But the most perfect and adequate form of this remembrance of 
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the poor is the opening of country houses, for a week or more, to 
receive sick or languishing children of the poor. 

We read of ranges of seaside cottages, where mothers with sick 
infants are sent to escape miasma and to recruit. Several churches 
near Boston have provided homes where successive relays of chil- 
dren are welcomed and cared for. In other places, children se- 
lected by physicians and city missionaries as having most urgent 
need of the change have been received for a fortnight into families 
that have volunteered to take charge of them. In one church, 
where attention was called to the matter, members of the congre- 
gation volunteered at once to receive in this way over thirty chil- 
dren. It would be hard t. imagine a more genuine charity than 
this, or one where beauty and utility so completely unite, and the 
good accomplished so nearly corresponds with the happiness be- 
stowed. , 


MR. PLIMSOLL AND THE BRITISH SHIPPING BILL. 
We are glad to record even the partial triumphs of justice and 


humanity over the old abuses that survive in the usages of com- 
merce, and the spirit of reckless greed which wantonly sacrifices 
human life to the interests of trade. It has long been notorious 
that many English ship-owners are accustomed to improperly 
load their vessels, and to send out utterly unseaworthy ones, 
taking care to insure themselves abundantly against probable loss. 
The loss of vessels, noticeably of these worthless and decayed ships, 
has been very large of late ; and the indignation of many humane 
people has been awakened against this reckless gambling in hu- 
man lives on the part of ship-owners and merchants. Mr. Plim- 
soll, member of parliament for Derby, has been for several years 
endeavoring to arouse public sentiment to demand further legal 
protection for the seaman against the avarice of his employer. 
Hitherto, any shipped sailor who refused to go to sea, however 
unseaworthy the vessel might be, was sent to jail; and in some 
instances was not allowed even this alternative. In a recent case, 
the sailors had begged to be sent to jail rather than sail in a vessel 
they deemed especially unseaworthy, but were compelled by the 
authorities, and the vessel was never again heard from. ‘The in- 
spection of ships has been hardly more than nominal; and it is 
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alleged that more than half the losses of the last: few years 
have been of vessels that should have been condemned and 
broken up. 

A bill had at length been introduced to lessen these evils, by 
the long continued efforts of Mr. Plimsoll, which, although re- 
garded by him wholly inadequate, he had hoped to materially 
amend and carry through the House. The exertions of the ship- 
ping interests induced the government to abandon the bill; and, 
when Mr. Disraeli gave notice of this intention, Mr. Plimsoll be- 
came greatly excited, and denounced in strong and even violent 
and unparliamentary terms (for which he afterwards apologized), 
the course of those who sought to delay and defeat the bill, charg- 
ing that the lives of thousands of men would be sacrificed in con- 
sequence of their action, and startling the House of Commons by 
a written protest, which, for intensity of solemn earnestness and 
vigor of epithet, recalls the indictments drawn up against this coun- 
try by the early abolitionists. The protest showed such acquaint- 
ance with the facts involved, and made the case so plain, that the 
prime minister, who had moved that Mr. Plimsoll be reprimanded 
by the speaker of the House, was glad, after the matter had been 
a week before the country, to recall his motion ; and we now learn 
that the bill was then taken up and passed, and the Queen, in her 
late speech proroguing parliament, congratulates the House upon 
its having become a law. , 

It is clear that the administration and the shipping inter- 
est had presumed too much on the indifference and ignorance 
of the country in regard to this outrageous treatment of British 
seamen; and Mr. Plimsoll’s success in this matter may perhaps 
be quoted by Mr. Wendell Phillips to illustrate the doctrine en- 
forced in his recent magnificent oration at the O’Connell Centen- 
nial, that harsh and even violent language is in place in calling 
attention to long-standing abuses, and compelling attention to 
neglected reforms. 
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OF THINGS AT HOME. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL READING. 


WE have received a valuable paper from the Ladies’ Commis- 
sion on Sunday-school Books, which we commend to the attention 
of all who are interested in the higher education of the young. 
Not being at present in active connection with this work, we can 
with more freedom praise it. The ladies modestly speak of their 
task as “an obscure one;’’ but we are ready to “ magnify their 
office,” and to say that a society which has labored so many years 
in the examination of juvenile literature, and has shown such un- 
wearied patience and faithfulness, such delicate treatment of moral 
questions, such large and sound principles of criticism, deserves 
recognition throughout all our churches and the whole community. 
We need not, however, say more ; for’ this paper speaks for itself, 
and shows the important questions which they have to deal with, 
the manner in which they have disposed of them by the final ver- 
dict of the society, and the results of the last year’s work of the 
Commission. 


As the winter’s work of the Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school 
Books draws to a close, one peril to youthful readers is forced upon the 
attention of its members, — the pernicious influence upon the imagina- 
tion of the flood of fiction which pours over every home, every library, 
and every Sunday school in the land. 

Without some special reason for learning the facts in the case, few 
grown persons can in the least realize how low is the standard of popu- 
lar fiction, — not necessarily low in a moral sense, but ordinary in itself, 
and of no possible service to the child’s life. How many parents rejoice 
to see their children “quiet and happy with a book”! What a blessed 
interval of peace descends upon a noise-stricken household when the 
restless boy or the talkative girl takes down the gayly covered Christ- 
mas present, and is lost in a story! But what is the book doing for the 
child? It makes no demand upon the attention. It amuses only, by 
describing modes of life and styles of character just enough removed 
from our own to make the every-day world seem tame and uninteresting. 
The talk is full of slang; and for wit, or gay nonsense, absurdity is the 
cheap substitutes The situations are unreal, — such, for instance, as the 
representation of a nephew, or more likely a niece, converting an elderly, 
hard-fisted uncle. With these sources of entertainment, it is easily seen 
that there can be no healthy stimulus to the imagination. There is not 
one particle of genuine, beautiful, veritable romance from title-page to 
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Jinis. Who shall say how the future possibilities of the soul are dwarfed 

and narrowed by a misguided taste for reading, formed in childish uncon- 
sciousness of aught beyond the pleasure of the moment? Can any peo- 
ple need more than Americans do the careful, thoughtful guidance of the 
imagination? It has been said that we possess little by nature. We 
shall not here diverge to that subject; but, whether Heaven has been 
pleased to endow us with much or with little, our lives—exciting and 
hardening for men, with their business or professional toils, and often 
full of privations, from ill health, for women — demand all the salutary 
influence that may flow from a cultivated, “pure-eyed,” expanded imag- 
ination. How often do we hear this gift of God spoken of as a misfor- 
tune to its possessor! And such it is, if ill directed. When fixed upon 
personal maladies, social position, the establishments of neighbors, the 
defects of friends, a lively imagination may become the curse of a house- 
hold or a village. But the greater the value of any power, the more 
pressing is its need of culture and control. Under wise guidance, the 
“curse a blessing shall be found.” And have we wandered from the 
work of the Ladies’ Commission in thus enlarging upon the training of 
the youthful imagination? We think not, while so very large a propor- 
tion of the books subjected to our criticism consists of works of fiction, 
and while our search for narratives of facts and events is crowned with 
so very small numerical success. 

During the past winter, three hundred and twenty-five books have 
been read, and eighty-three volumes, or about twenty-five per cent, 
added to our lists. The thoroughness of the examination will be best 
shown by stating that each book must have been approved by five read- 
ers before it is offered for acceptance at a meeting of the Commission. 
Some account of the book is then given, and any ladies present, who 
may feel not quite satisfied to vote for it from the report of the five 
readers, are not merely allowed, but urged, to examine it for themselves 
before a second meeting. If, after many readings, the final vote of the 
Commission prove a tie, or any reason for grave consideration appear, 
the services of twenty members may be needed for a single book. Such 
an investigation can hardly fail to discover even minute defects, includ- 
ing those which belong to the publishers’ department. The Commis- 
sion not unfrequently find old friends re-appearing under new names, — 
a source of annoyance to all persons who have much to do with a cata- 
logue. Curious inaccuracies in works professing to be historical are 
sometimes detected, — for example, in Banvard’s “ Southern Explorers,” 
slavery is spoken of as still existing in the United States, though the 
book bears the date of 1874. Some writers of popular stories, the titles 
of which may or may not appear in the catalogue, would doubtless be 
greatly amused could they listen to the analysis of their successful 
works presented by the “two sides” of a discussion in the Commis- 
sion. The only wonder is, that, with unrestrained freedom in the expres- 
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sion of every shade of thought and feeling, any book that excites dis- 
cussion ever gains admission to our lists. We venture to say that there 
is not a meeting in New England at which “pros” and “cons” find 
warmer advocates. 

The charming story called “The Old Woman in a Shoe” furnished a 
striking illustration of this thoroughness. The numerous readers who 
recommended it enlarged upon its attractive picture of life, the pleasant 
dispositions of the children, the vivacity of the talk, the tender love of 
the old “Granny,” and the sweet religious spirit breathing through cer- 
tain chapters, until an ignorant listener would have said to himself, 
“Why, here is an ideal book!” But then came the turn of the objec- 
tors, who, admitting every single merit above mentioned, could not, in 
conscience, sanction a book which portrays life in such a golden haze of 
reward and success. They feared it might kindle the desires of friend- 
less orphan children for such prosperity as is lavished upon the six 
heroes and heroines of the story. They found the treatment of the old 
“Granny” altogether lacking in filial respect and consideration. The 
lively talk was much impaired by slang; and last, but not least, they 
deplored the successful issue of a country girl’s running away, alone, 
from her quiet home, to the city of New York,— believing that, for one 
ignorant young creature who might safely run the gauntlet of such per- 
ils, a myriad would be lost. 

“Romain Kalbris” was the subject of another controversy. One 
member wrote thus concerning it: “Its merits are purity and simplicity 
of style, and entire absence of slang and profanity. Romain, the hero, 
is always truthful, pure minded, and strong in the presence of tempta- 
tion: On the other hand, the book is very romantic, full of starfling 
adventures, and some most painful incidents, shocking experience of 
menagerie life,” &c. Another member held that the stripping off of all 
lustre from the lives of menagerie and circus performers was a valuable 
element in a book of the present day; that the horrors were not such as 
to offer even a suggestion of temptation to a child’s mind; and that the 
interest of French characters and French sentiment (even though the 
latter sometimes degenerated into sentimentality) was wholesome for 
Yankee children whose attention is but too often fixed upon “amber 
jelly,” “flaky pastry,” “kids” (meaning gloves, not animals), school ex- 
hibitions, skating matches, and other details familiar to their own expe- 
rience. 

Again, “Harry Blount” received from those to whom it was first sent 
an almost unanimous, and in several instances an enthusiastic, accept- 
ance. The few rejections were accompanied by such admiring praises 
as might seem to any of us a foregone conclusion as to any work from 
the hand of Hamerton, which had hitherto touched nothing that it did 
not adorn. The only objection to the book, it was said, was its ten- 
dency, from the constant mention of a very free use of wine by boys in 
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England, as a matter of course, at home and in social life, to excite in 
our own young people a longing for a like freedom, and an impatience 
of the wholesome restraints which, with few exceptions, are the rule in 
what we consider our wiser training of youth. Thus far the ayes had it, 
and gave good reasons for their approval. They said, that, as the scene 
was laid in England, the customs of the country, as regards the drinking 
wine freely by young people, would be considered as foreign by Ameri- 
can boys, and not thought of as an approved example. The introduc- 
tion of Harry (a child of thirteen years old, just sent from home) to the 
reader as having been made to “take a pleasant view of things, rendered 
still pleasanter by two glasses of excellent port wine,” would not make 
much impression, as he was an English boy. The book was well writ- 
ten, and very spirited and entertaining without being extravagant; Har- 
ry’s adventures on sea and land were brilliant and exciting, but not im- 
possible, nor absurdly improbable even; the characters were well drawn 
and well sustained. Thus far the book seemed in a fair way to be received 
with cordiality into our catalogue. But the easy flow of acceptance was 
interrupted by a small, but hard, rock of objection. The book was sent 
out again, to be read by any or all who were doubtful after hearing the 
“pros” and “cons.” In its second ordeal, “ Harry Blount” was thought, 
by some of the new readers, to be wanting in the high moral tone that 
we look for in books that we recommend as “valuable and profitable.” 
A boy has been found out by the head-master to have stolen a valuable 
seal from one of of his companions ; and to his robbery he has added 
the most unblushing falsehood and vile cunning. He is punished; but 
the scene in which “ the doctor, in his shirt-sleeves, and red with anger, 
working himself up into a steadily increasing fury,” assaults the boy, 
and beats him, till he has broken a cane all in pieces over him, is so 
revolting, — the pleasant remark, that the master “deeply enjoyed the 
infliction of corporal punishment,” is so disgusting, — that a boy unused 
to such exhibitions of rage might almost lose his sense of the depravity 
of the delinquent in his indignation at the brutality of the punishment. 
Of this boy the author says, “At school, he could never, by any possi- 
bility, become a scholar or a gentleman; but on his native soil he was 
a fine type of the young, rich farmer. His robbery of Blount’s seal, 
and his indiscretion in opening his private desk, were due to a total 
absence of delicacy of feeling. There was nothing of the gentleman in 
him.” In the moral atmosphere that the pupils of our Sunday schools 
are to breathe, we would have lying, cheating, and stealing considered 
something worse than ungentlemanly. And another objection was the 
confounding of foolhardiness with bravery, — a dangerous fault, because 
young people rarely make the distinction for themselves. The owner of 
the yacht, to whose care Harry and his friends are entrusted, is meant 
to be an object of the reader’s admiration, and he is in most points ad- 
mirable ; but that he should risk, not only his own life, but those of the 
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young people under his charge, for the sake of showing his prowess in 
winning a foolish race, shows a want of the sense of responsibility, with- 
out which no really brave act can be done. The same trait is shown 
again in leaving the boys with insufficient protection, that he and his 
brother may amuse themselves in geologizing. It is a kind of character 
likely to be popular among Englishmen who amuse themselves, and lose 
their lives, in trying for higher Alpine ascents than any ever made be- 
fore, with no object but that of attempting a dangerous thing ; but it is 
hardly worth while for American boys to be taught to consider that sort 
of thing bravery. 

Of another book, “Clement’s Trial and Victory,” we have this report: 
“The first half is charming, describing a family life of the truest and 
pledsantest kind, the mutual relations of the brothers and sisters, and of 
parents and children, just such as we wish to see,—a simple, natural, 
healthful life, with country surroundings, interests, and pleasures, very 
well and vividly described. But, as the story goes on, some very pain- 
ful incidents are introduced, and scenes almost too distressing and har- 
rowing, with false and morbid religious ideas. But the most serious - 
objection to the book is where hereditary blindness, attacking evefy 
member of a family on reaching maturity, is attributed to a curse, ut- 
tered generations back, and looked upon and quietly accepted as such 
by the last remaining member, who patiently waits for it to die out with 
him. Such a Jewish interpretation of physical causes and effects, in 
this age of the world, seems almost incredible, and is quite sufficient to 
condemn the book in my judgment.” 

And thus the merits and defects are weighed until at last even-handed 
justice (may we say it?) poises the balance. Should the vote be adverse, 
the admirers of a book always console themselves with the idea that its 
popularity is a certianty of which no decision of the Ladies’ Commission 
can rob it. 

But here comes in another difficulty. In depriving the list of such 
lively, popular stories, is there not danger of making it too colorless, too 
“goody”? This we duly consider, yet cannot feel justified in recom- 
mending books which receive such criticism as the following: “‘ Play- 
school Stories’ are so pretty that we want to accept them. They are 
evidently written by a real lover of children, and some of the children’s 
sayings and doings are capital; but the style is poor, there is too much 
description of personal appearance and of lovely hats (which, by the 
way, must have been in the worst taste), and one story is filled to 
unreadableness with broken baby-talk. Verdict, Below the standard.” 
Or this: “‘Sibyl’s Book’ is a wonderfully silly book. Such pictures of 
‘frizzled hair,’ and other beauties, and such general purposelessness are 
really rare. And there is much talk of boys as ‘lovers,’ of a sort far 
more mischievous than many a downright love-story.” 

How hard it is to find satisfactory books of narrative, may be judged 
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from an individual criticism of an accepted volume called “ Wrecked on 
a Reef:” “A translation from the French, with nothing at all objec- 
tionable, unless it be thought a waste of time to read three or four hun- 
dred pages of such incidents as searching for food, trying to light a fire 
to cook it by, being startled by wild beasts prowling in the night,” &c. 
The friends of the book maintained that it was a fairly well written 
account of hardship and suffering bravely borne; and as such they com- 
mended it to the boys of Unitarian Sunday schools. The final vote was 
cast in its favor. We cannot forbear quoting the following trenchant 
words upon “Ten Days among Brigands:” “A mixture of banditti and 
religion. I do not see how the book can be either ‘ valuable or profita- 
ble.’” 

To show that the standard of the Commission is not always an abso- 
lutely exclusive and excluding one, we quote the following remarks on 
an accepted book, “Fairy Frisket:” “An odious little book. The two 
fairies are tedious, didactic little prigs, and talk like old-fashioned school- 
masters.” Another member says, “ Fantastic rather than pleasing; yet 
some children like these crooked-up stories, and there is so much pleas- 
afit information about insects that the book is worth reading.” This lat- 
ter opinion prevailed with a majority. Here is a lucid condemnation of 
“Twins of St. Marcel:” “Treason, statagem, and spoils; prisoners, 
crimes, suicide, murder. The children of the Sunday schools, in this 
age of newspapers, may well be spared a study of the concentrated griefs 
and horrors of other lands.” 

One great gain within a few years is plainly perceptible in the fre- 
quent publication of illustrated books about animals, containing more or 
less information, but almost always written in an attractive style. The 
Commission so cordially approve and recommend such books, that we 
have in some instances departed from the rule of economy, and placed 
upon the catalogue the title of an expensive volume, in the hope of at 
least calling attention to a class of works so eminently praiseworthy. 

Nor let it ever be forgotten what variety is brought into our collection 
by the books of the Second List,—in the estimation of some of the 
members the most valuable of all. Any book which finds admission 
there has merits so great as to overshadow the dogmas disapproved by 
all Unitarians. It is the careful delineation of character, the accurate 
historic portrait, the fidelity of daily Christian life, and, above all, the 
spirit of true piety, which lead the Commission to accept books the 
Christianity of which far outweighs their denominational force. Several 
of Miss Tonge’s stories are entered under this head; and, however 
widely we may differ from her as to the Church of England, we think 
few parents or Sunday-school teachers would be willing to banish her 
lovely religious influence from the hearts of the young people under 
their charge. Pages marked “o. d.” warn the purchasing superinten- 
dent to examine the sort of dogma he is carrying home to “feed his 
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lambs ” with, wherever we find it clearly stated ; yet, at times, we place 
in the Second List books in which it would be vain to mark a page. It 
may be that the whole attitude of the soul turns towards the Saviour 
rather than to “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” yet, if 
the book be illumined with love, trust, and brotherhood, we should deem 
ourselves bigots to throw aside all the blessings to be derived from such 
a memoir or tale because of intellectual differences in the “scheme of 
salvation.” 

Not shutting our eyes to the risks of presenting to young people, in 
certain states of mind and at certain ages, doctrines, in our judgment, 
hostile to Christianity, we yet must gather in gleanings from every part 
of the moral and spiritual vineyard, leaving to pastors and superinten- 
dents the proper selection for the needs of special churches and indi- 
viduals. Often we wish that we could place upon the First List a book 
that conscience relegates to the Second on account of some doctrinal 
statement. When, however, the objectionable doctrine is directly en- 
forced, or an interpretation is put upon Scripture that we cannot, as 
Unitraians, admit, we necessarily exclude a book from this Second List, 
as the following comment upon “Alfred Warimer” will show: “Very 
near the beginning of the book, the quotation is made of the words from 
the Gospel of John, ‘ That ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God,’—a simple creed that Unitarians find it easy to accept. 
But it is thus explained by Alfred Warimer’s pastor: ‘Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of men, offers this salvation to all who will trust to his atoning 
sacrifice for sin”” And the positive and forcible statement of the same 
doctrine excluded also from our lists “Tim’s Little Mother,” of which 
we have the following summary from one of its readers: “It is a touch- 
ing story of a sister and brother left orphans and destitute in London. 
The sister endures great troubles, poverty, and disabling illness, but 
clings to her purpose to care for the little brother left to her by the dy- 
ing mother. Her patience and perseverance finally meet their reward, 
and the heroic struggle leaves them, at the end, established in a comfort- 
able home, where the brother returns her the devotion that she had 
given him.” . 

More might be said of the discrimination of lists, but we fear to weary 
our readers with the details of an obscure labor. We can but trust that 
this record of faithful work may enhance the confidence of our denomi- 
nation in the usefulness of the Ladies’ Commission, and make it more 
clear to Christians of other names why we annually apply for their pub- 
lications, and how far we are able to accept them. 
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OF THINGS ABROAD. 
THE ENGLISH PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


We are rather late in the day with our notice of this occasion, 
which ought to have appeared in our August number; but good 
things will keep, and we do not like to let it pass without some 
recognition. ‘This is an annual gathering of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian ministers, of Lancashire and Cheshire, which was held 
at Bury. 

The first evening of the conference, a sermon was delivered on 
‘* Spiritual Discernment,’’ by the Rev. C. B. Upton, B.A., which 
seems to us one of the most valuable productions which have ap- 
peared of late, on the other side of the water, from the reverence 
of its tone, combined with a largeness of vision, a breadth of 
thought, and a candor of criticism, which mugt make it accept- 
able to all shades of thinkers in our denomination. It has in it 
something more than thought, — that fine effluence of religious 
feeling, by which thought stands as the handmaid, to bring it to 
the clear perception of man, and before which all sincere dog- 
matism yields as in the presence of realities. 

He begins by speaking of the early developments of liberal 
theology in England; and, much as he reverences Dr. Priestley 
and his school, he thinks “ their denial of free will, their utili- 
tarian theory of morals, and their exclusive views of revelation, 
constituted a departure from the doctrine of Jesus as funda- 
mental as that of the Trinity, which they opposed.” “ Chris- 
tianity,’’ he says, “is a proclamation that the Eternal Spirit holds 
living and present relations with the mind and heart of man.’’ 
Whatever teaching, therefore, “ tends to weaken the feeling of 
immediate personal intercourse of man with God, and denies pres- 
ent inspiration, hearing no voice of God except in the discoveries 
of science, or the interpretation of ancient tradition, has no deep 
affinity with what is special in Christianity.” Priestley and his 
followers, he thinks, did valuable service in showing how the old 
dogmas were not to be found in the Old or New Testament, but 
he confesses that they often applied the Orthodox treatment to 
texts of the Bible, allowing their wishes and inclinations to con- 
trol their exegesis, in trying to support their rational and humani- 
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tarian views. Mr. Upton is not one of those who are afraid of 
believing too much. He evidently thinks that the days of inspira- 
tion are not over. These good men, our fathers, had a pure and 
deep piety ; their lives were patterned after the gospel idea. 
But they partook of the peculiar culture of their age, which did 
not recognize true spiritual insight, and their foundation was not a 
sufficient one on which to erect, he says, ‘‘ the sublime super- 
structure of a Christian faith.” Their greatness lay in their 
simple-minded love of truth, their determination to be enslaved to 
no dogma, to keep the mental eye open to the beautiful and true ; 
and so he believes, that, although we have reached to a higher phi- 
losophy than they, this grand principle of theirs has “ saved us 
from decrepitude, and opened before the Unitarian cause a glori- 
ous future.’’ Mr. Upton’s views upon natural and revealed reli- 
gion are so far-reaching, so reverential, so reasonable and sym- 
pathic, that the most devoted radicals and conservatives seem to 
meet in his vision on common ground. So truly do all the most 
religious thinkers find the best elements of doctrinal systems ap- 
proaching each other in a beautiful and grand unity before their 
exalted vision. Although Mr. Upton values the great power of 
culture, he speaks of something higher than intellectual develop- 
ment. ‘ Seasons of calm meditation, and of heartfelt devotion,” 
he says, “‘ appear to be needful conditions, if we would richly at- 
tain that wisdom of which we read, ‘ He who findeth me findeth 
life.’ ’’’ We must combine with the spirit of free inquiry the warm 
devotion ef ancient Catholicism, to reach our ideal of true Unitarian- 
ism at the present day. ‘* This doctrine of spiritual discernment,” 
he says, ‘‘ has not, so far, had much effect upon the dogmatic the- 
ologian or scientist, because they have not, and would not, believe 
in spiritual insight;” but the times have changed. The most 
profound scientific men are recognizing a hidden force which they 
cannot fathom, as he shows in his allusions to the works of Mr. 
Lewes, Mr. Fiske, and the authors of the “‘ Unseen ‘Universe ;’’ 
and he believes that our Orthodox brethren are seeing more and 
more the spirit rather than the letter of the word. He thinks 
the great gulf that separates us from the evolutionist thinkers is, 
that they are unable to look upon God, the great Cause of all, as 
a Personality. After an argument with them of some length, in 
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which, with his usual sympathetic spirit, he declares that they are 
now with us more than they are willing to own, he says, “ that 
the clearness of ouf own vision will vary with the depth and 
purity of our affections. In the choice and more sacred moments 
of existence, this spiritual insight is very clear, the vapors of 
doubt disperse, and leave the heaven of consciousness unclouded 
and serene.’’ ‘* Thus we, as Unitarians,” he says, ‘‘ may grate- 
fully accept all the truth that science and literature can confer, 
while cherishing, in a thoughtful, an affectionate, and a devout life, 
the precious privilege of spiritual insight. We shall, therefore, 
be enabled to afford a friendly haven to those who would escape 
from unsatisfying dogmas, and at the same time heartily and ear- 
nestly assure all doubtful thinkers, that, although we know that by 
searching we cannot find out God, that nevertheless of a surety 
he has found out us.”’ 

The next day of the meeting there was a good deal of discus- 
sion on the question of disestablishment. Then came the Presi- 
dent’s address, in which he alluded feelingly to their losses the past 
year, of noble and earnest men, and spoke encouragingly of the 
work done among them. The Rev. Mr. Perrie read a paper on 
“Recent Orthodox Development,’’ speaking respectfully of the 
revival movement, but believing there were higher elements at 
work among our Orthodox friends which would bring about largery 
results in the future. This was followed by a discussion, taken 
part in by Mr. Channing, Mr. Freeston, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Benson, 
&c. Mr. Squiers read a paper on schools for the children of 
ministers. In the evening there were interesting addresses from 
Mr. Channing, Rev. Mr. Binns, Rev. Mr. Farrington, Rev. P. 
H. Wicksteed, and Rev. Charles Beard. 


ATHANASE COQUEREL. 


Our readers have seen the various notices of M. Coquerel’s 
death, and tlre outlines of his life in our last number ; but we can- 
not let ‘“‘ The Review”’ go to press without paying our tribute to 
the memory of this beloved man. It was our privilege to see him 
in his own home at Paris. His parlor was adorned throughout 
with the handiwork of the faithful ladies of his parish. Beautiful 
embroidery covered the chairs, cushions, and sofa of this apart- 
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ment of himself and his devoted wife; and the rich home-made 
tapestry even hung in folds also around the windows, so patient 
and unending, almost, was the work. It isa picture we like to 
bring before our eyes, because it shows the feeling of our French 
friends for their beloved pastor and wife; and also that the old- 
fashioned days are not gone yet, when notable women love to 
bring their best offerings, and present them to the church and her 
minister. It shows us that a French parish is not so different 
from a New England one, and so causes a new pang of sorrow 
that he is gone who so longed to bring about fellowship between 
us and them. 

Every week he had a little lecture in his church for the chil- 
dren. He appeared to have prepared himself as carefully as for 
an audience of grown persons, And gave his whole soul to it for 
that hour taken out of his busy life. His manner and language 
were simple and spontaneous. Sometimes his words were poured 
out rapidly and vehemently, as when he was impressing upon the 
children, for instance, the importance of sincerity and truthful- 
ness, and the need of studying the Bible for themselves, to find 
out its excellence, rather than trusting to the chance opinion of 
those around them. He was generous and noble in his estimate 
of others, without envy or narrowness of spirit, and free from ~ 
that egotism or self-complacency which besets those often who are 
the centre of an admiring circle as he was, and who feel justly 
that very much rests upon them. His mind seemed to be whelly 
taken up with his work, as was so apparent even here in this coun- | 
try, where, although he knew that coteries of the best people were 
ready to hear him, he moved rapidly from place to place, not too 
fast to leave a genial and noble impression upon everybody with 
whom he came in contact, but still with his thoughts ever fixed 
upon that field of labor across the water, for which he was seeking 
aid. We regretted that he would not stay and look at our moun- 
tains, lakes, and rivers ; our institutions, charities, our city homes, 
our New England villages, and Western towns. Butno. So it 
is with all God’s workers. They do not refuse to see the wonders 
of his love ; their eyes are not ‘‘ dull of seeing,’’ but they must 
look at these things goir.g on their way to where the voice of duty 

™ 
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calls. Perhaps one glance of theirs is better than all the medita- 
tions of the tourist. 

In the year of 1872, we saw him not long after he had been to 
Strasbourg to preach, in answer to an urgent wish from the 
people. They were in that sensitive, overwrought condition, 
pervading the whole of France after the war. The least exhibi- 
tion of sore feeling on his part, towards the Prussians, would have 
carried them to the last pitch of excitement. We remember his 
expression in describing his visit to us: ‘‘ Although they speak 
the German language, they will be French.’ We cannot ex- 
plain, as he said, these national affinities, but so it was. He had 
evidently great power over them to calm and to restrain, and he 
confined his sermons to the simple truths of Christianity, much as 
he sympathized with their state * of feeling, trying to exalt their 
mind above earthly disquietudes, to eternal relations. He was 
much gratified with the affection they manifested for him ; but his 
nervous system was much exhausted by the strain upon his sym- 
pathies, and the necessity for repression. 

His devotion to the sufferers in Paris during the seige was un- 
remitting. He probably there laid the foundation for the disease 
of the veins which shortened his life. He, in common with many 
‘ men in our eountry, might be called a martyr in the war, although 
they did not give up their lives at once. There are many valu- 
able men in the Liberal Church. But none can take his place. 
Every brave worker in God’s kingdom has a unique place ; but 
. he especially, by the prestige of his name, by his sacrifices and 
losses, by his courage, learning, and enthusiasm, his words of gen- 
erous cheer, seemed to bear the banner aloft for others tc follow. 
Long may the spirit of our honored and beloved French brother 
abide with us, to lead us onward to higher truth! atts 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. The “ Fundamentaldogmatik,” a long word, is the title of a 
large book, of more than seven hundred pages, in which Herr Hein- 
rich Voigt exposes his ideas of the foundation of theology. His defi- 
nition of religion is that it is like the human life of Christ, —a holy 
and blessed life of the child in close union with God as Father. He 
insists that the religious sentiment is innate, and has its root in the 
human soul. His words about natural religion are not quite new, 
but they will be accepted as true. But in the second part of his 
book, in which he treats of revealed religion, he will not satisfy alto- 
gether the conservative or the rationalistic school. He believes in 
miracles, not as evidences of the inspiration of the writers, but as 
resting on the good faith of the writers. The Scripture is inspired 
because it is true, not true because it is inspired. He makes a dis- 
tinction between the parts inspired and the parts uninspired, limiting 
the former to prophetic and apostolic utterances, and dismissing as 
fanciful stories the talking snake and the talking ass. The inspired 
writers are not infallible by reason of their inspiration; and this has 
more to do with the spirit of what is said than with the literal word. 
Voigt rejects the Tiibingen style of interpretation as spoiling the 
Scripture and leading to fanatical theories. 

2. The “ Lalita Vistara,” which was translated by Foucaux some 
time ago, has now been rendered in the German tongue by Solomon 
Lefmann, and the first part of the work has appeared in Berlin. It 
is the Thibetan narrative of the life of Sakyamouni, and purports to 
be his autobiography. The part already issued gives his pre-natal 
experience, his life in heaven before he came down to be born in 
Kapilavasta; and the counsels of the great gods concerning the 
proper persons to be the parents of this great spiritual redeemer. 
It carries his soul down to earth with a grand company of angels and 
abundance of prodigies. This book is one of the Sanskrit classics, 
and is a high authority with the Buddhist doctors. It has a Chinese 
translation, and the different manuscripts vary in their readings. 
Competent critics, like Spiegel, praise the translation of Herr Lef- 
mann, and for the facts it can be trusted. It shows the Buddha in 
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his glory, the one altogether lovely. All the gods of the “Kama” 
and “ Rapa” worlds are, in comparison with the beauty of the Bud- 
dha, no more than rattling skeletons. The continuation of the work 
will bring out the legends of the son of the Indian king, his strength, 
his sweetness, his fascination, and his austerities. Lefmann’s transla- 
tion has valuable notes. 

3. In orthodox seminaries, the Biblical commentaries of Carl Fried- 
rich Keil and his associate, the learned Delitzsch, have distinguished 
consideration. They are safe and sound, and have no rude hint of 
neology. Keil has followed his work on the Old Testament by a 
bulky work, of four hundred and thirty-two pages, on the most im- 
portant of the Jewish Apocryphal books, —“ Commentar ueber die 
Buecher der Makkabaeer.” Even his accurate scholarship is ocea- 
sionally at fault, and there are flaws in his Introductions to the Mae- 
cabean Books, which bring him into conflict with Josephus, and even 
with the Scripture itself. How does his statement that before Ezra 
there was no “Sofer,”’ no scribe, in Israel, consist with the remark 
of Jeremy about the Soferim, more than once mentioned by the 
prophet? How does his assertion that sacrifices ceased when the 
Temple of Solomon was destroyed agree with what Josephus says 
about the sacrifice of Alexander the Great in passing through Jeru- 
salem, and with the word of the later prophets to the time of Mala- 
chi? Some will regret, too, that Keil finds only a “ Vision” in the 
angelic visitation of the third chapter of the second Book. The slight 
defects of the commentary cannot obscure its eminent merits; and it 
will be quite worthy of translation and the place in the “Clark” 
Library, which of course it will receive. 

4. Herr E. G. Laino, whose name is Italian, though his book is 
German, disclaims originality. He has compiled a biography of the 
Saviour of men, and its bulk is astounding, dwarfing the four Evan- 
gelical narratives, — more than a thousand pages! But he founds it 
upon the prolix “ Life of Jesus,” by J. P. Lange, who had the gift of 
continuance, if he lacked some other merits. Herr Liano’s purpose 
is to awaken a new interest in the life of the Divine man, and to 
treat this life with a fullness proportioned to its immense importance. 
He has read Lange’s book so often that he has it by heart, and has 
assimilated all its ideas and phrases. He cannot easily tell now what 
is his own and what is his master’s. His book adds nothing to the 
popular biographies. It certainly is not valuable as a critical or sug- 
gestive biography, and it has no picturesqueness. It belongs to a class 

f which Lange’s commentaries, the millstone on the neck of our 
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theological study, are a painful specimen. It is dreadful to think that 
some pious publisher may issue proposals to publish a translation of 
the work, and send agents around to force it upon the faithful, with 
the recommendation of Prof. Schaff and his fellows. The title of the 
book, not ironical, is “das Leben Jesu auf Grundlage des vohrnehms- 
ten Gebots.” 

5. One of the works which Hebrew scholars most desire to have 
restored is “The History of Oriental Nations,” by Alexander, sur- 
named Polyhistor, whose forty-two works exist only in scattered 
fragments, quoted in the work of Eusebius and by other of the 
Fathers. The skillful editing of the accomplished Hebraist, Herr 
Freudenthal, in his “ Hellenistische Studien,” in some degree meets 
that want. He compares these fragments, and the fragments of other 
works, now lost, with the Talmud and the Jewish Hagada. He seems 
to prove that the Greek Israelites, as well as the Israelites of Pales- 
tine, had their special traditionary renderings of sacred precepts, —a 
“Midrash” of their own corresponding to the Aramaic Midrash. 
These Talmudic studies, in which the learned Rabbins of Breslau 
have distinguished themselves in the last thirty years, are quite as 
valuable in illustrating the ideas of the first Christians, and the origin 
of the Greek Christian books, as in showing the condition and influ- 
ence of the Jews in the first Christian centuries. The foes whom 
the Christian writers quote only to refute may yet become the wit- 
nesses to the source of their doctrines in the traditions which they 
reject. The Jewish Rabbins of Alexandria and Rome are as impor- 
tant in Christian “ patristics ” as some who are canonized and recorded 
as “saints.” 

6. Seven years ago, Herr Alfred von Kremer published in Ger- 
many a remarkable history of the ruling ideas of Islam, “ Geschichte 
der herrschenden Ideen des Islams.” He has followed it by a work 
of a still larger plan, entitled “ Culturgeschichte des Orients unter der 
Chalifen.” In the first volume of this work, just issued at Vienna, 
he deals more with the external history and life of the Chalifate em- 
pires than with the religion and morals of the Court and people. 
But the volume goes over a great deal of ground, and the descrip- 
tions are exceedingly graphic. Life in Mecca, Life in Damascus, The 
Constitution of the State, The Financial and Military Condition of 
the Empire, Mohammedan Law, The Methods of Taxation, The 
Dowries of the Prophet’s Wives, His Gifts to the Children and 
Pensions to the Soldiers, — such topics as these are treated in a style 
that makes one think of Macaulay or Gibbon more than of the usual 
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Teutonic narrative. One of the most interesting sketches is that of 
the early Arabian music, which was put under ban by Mohammed. 
Before his time the singing men and women were as much honored 
among the Arabs as among the Hebrews, and the stone-mason Hudali 
was as fascinating in his song as Orpheus in Greece, or as the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. The stories which Herr Kremer tells of the pos- 
tal service in the time of the Chalifs “ werge upon the poetical.” 

7. It was said of a famous divine that he could never get his prayer 
right unless he began at the creation of the world and the primitive 
counsel of the Lord. Herr Heinrich Geffcken, in his ponderous 
work, “Staat und Kirche, in ihrem Verhaeltniss geschichtlich geschil- 
dert,” finds it necessary to go back, after a preliminary distinction of 
the church from the state, to the very earliest historical day ; to show 
how church and state were related in India and in Egypt, in the ages 
‘before Christ and the ages after Christ: and all this, occupying half 
the volume, merely as introductory to a discussion of what the rela- 
tion of church and state ought to be in the Germany of to-day. He 
even brings into the discussion the English and American ideas of 
church and state. Much of this discussion is evidently irrelevant, 
and the reader’s patience is severely tried. The position of Herr 
Geffcken on the actual Prussian question is, that Bismarck is to be 
blamed for not keeping his word, for constraining the Church where 
he had promised freedom, and for administering the new empire in 
the interest of Protestantism. His sympathies go with the ultra- 
montanes, even while he condemns their violence and their preten- 
sion. The learning of this big book is not usefully applied. 

8. In his discourse at the opening of a Catholic theological faculty 
in the High School of Berne, on the 11th of last. December, the 
learned Prof. Friedrich, of Munich, took occasion to review the 
aggressions of the Jesuits upon the scholars and the universities of 
Germany, and he has now published it, with the title “ Der Kampf 
gegen die deutschen Theologen und thelogischen Fakultaten in der 
letzten zwanzig Jahren.” The tone of the indictment is calm enough, 
but the facts are scathing and damaging. Step by step, with a legal 
precision of statement, the usurpations of the cunning satellites of 
Papal tyranny are traced,—in the appointment of Jesuits to the 
principal bishoprics, in their concordats with the state, in their in- 
trigues to get control of the lower schools and the gymnasia, to sep- 
arate theological education from the universities, to restore medizval- 
ism, to fasten charges of heresy upon all honest scholars, and to 
make of all learning only an echo of the scholastic theology and 
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morality. Friedrich brings out from official documents the astounding 
fact, that next to the province of Castile, the kingdom of Prussia had 
in 1871 more Jesuits than any other land, and nearly twice as many 
2s Austria, — over seven hundred in all! The facts of this striking 
address show that Bismarck’s arbitrary acts are not unjustified. Five 
years ago, Friedrich was a Catholic of high renown. 


The Starling. By Norman MacLeod, D.D. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 1875. 


Character Sketches. By*Norman MacLeod, D.D. New York: Dodd 

& Mead. 

These books by the late eminent divine of the Scotch Church are 
doubtless eagerly welcomed by multitudes of his admirers, yet they 
will hardly add anything to his literary reputation. The “Sketches” 
are, for the most part, very slight, probably reprints from newspa- 
pers; and, though possessing a certain ease and freshness of style, 
often somewhat lacking in pith and point. Religious, and whole- 
somely so, they always are; the hurried, fragmentary work of a 
large-souled and genially devout man. “The Starling” is a tale 
illustrating, and effectively satirizing, the religious primness and lit- 


eralness that has prevailed in Scotland, as well as the hard tenacity 
of the Scotch ecelesiastical mind, and the tyranny that may attend 
the discipline of the church. The book is evidently meant to be in 
some degree a caricature, yet it well sets forth the besetting sins of 
ecclesiastical martinets in Scotland and elsewhere; and we have no 
doubt that it is wholesome, as it certainly is entertaining, reading. 


Social Pressure. By Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 1875. 

It is a misfortune to all lovers of good books that this is presuma- 
bly the last work of the late thoughtful and genial author of “ Friends 
in Council.” We find in it the same delightful aroma of literary lei- 
sure, the same wise treatment of out-of-the-way topics, the same large 
intelligence and serious purpose, the same relief of conversational 
lightness and “ chaff,” which gave such a charm to the author’s first 
work. The topics treated here embrace a wide range, but mostly 
relate to matters of social ethics and political economy. Some of 

- the brief essays with which the conversations are interspersed are 
entitled “Towns May Be Too Large,” “ Intrusiveness,” “ Over-Pub- 
licity,” “ Ridicule,” “ Choice of Men for Offices,’ — the closing one, 
somewhat curiously, being headed, “ Looking Back upon Life.” 
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Poetic Studies. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1875. 


The propriety of this title is perceived in reading the book. These 
are “studies” in poetry. The thought does not necessarily, perhaps 
not naturally, take this form. Consequently there is a considerable* 
interval between some of these productions and poetry. A friend 
laid down the book, after reading it, with the remark, “ Miss Phelps’ 
prose is more poetical than her poetry, and in every way more satis- 
factory.” The best thing in the book is “ Learning to Pray,” — best 
in both sentiment and form. Many of the’ other pieces are strong, 
surgent thoughts seeking some other form of utterance than plain 
prose, and often with good success; though some of them in ceasing 
to be common cease also to be clear. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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Second Edition, with new Preface. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 
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Plain Directions for the Care of the Sick, and Plain Directions as to 
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Statement of Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines and Disclosures of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. By the Rev. George Bush, late Professor of 
Hebrew in the New York University. With a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author. Paper, pp. xxiv, 120. New York: Published by E. Hazard 
Swinney. 1875. 


Homes of the London Poor. By Miss Octavia Hill. Repritited from 
“The Fortnigthly Review” and “ Macmillan’s Magazine” by permis- 


sion of the Author. Paper, pp. 78. Price, 25 cents. New York: 
State Charities Aid Association. 1875. 
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